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Editorial Comment 


Sovrnern Association ABANDoNs “B” Crass Ratina ror Nearo CoLLeceEs 


The Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools—the re- 
gional accrediting agency in the South- 
ern states—recently voted to abandon 
its “B” class rating which it has used 
in connection with the Negro colleges 
in its area. And, instead of maintaining 
a special committee to rate Negro col- 
leges, as it has done since 1930, here- 
after Negro colleges will be evaluated 
by the same machinery as other col- 
leges in the area. This radical change 
in policy, although over 30 years late, 
is to be highly commended and already 
has begun to bear fruit. 

It will be recalled that after much 
importuning, the Southern Association, 
which up to 1980 had refused to rate 
Negro schools and colleges at all, set 
up special machinery by which Negro 
schools and colleges would be rated by 
the Association. This machinery com- 
prised a special committee on the ap- 
proval of Negro schools and colleges, 
and a special rating procedure by 
which Negro colleges would be evalu- 
ated as class “A” and class “B.” The 
class ““A’”’ colleges were defined as those 
institutions which “met the same stand- 
ards as the full member white colleges.” 
And “Colleges receiving the ‘B’ rating 
do not meet in full one or more of the 


standards, but the general quality of 
123 


their work is such as to warrant admis- 
sion without condition of their gradu- 
ates to institutions requiring a bach- 
elor’s degree for entrance.” 

Shortly after this machinery was es- 
tablished, the writer expressed consid- 
erable concern about the “B” rating 
procedure. (See: Editorial Comment, 
Journal of Negro Education, 2:427- 
431, October 1933.) It was pointed out 
that the “B” class rating was “confus- 
ing, misleading and unnecessary,” and 
that it was a stultification of the stand- 
ards of the Southern Association, For 


“it is obvious that when the Association 


says that although class “B” Negro 


colleges do not meet one or more of its 
standards yet ‘the general quality of 
their work is such as to warrant the 
admission, without condition, of their 
graduates to any institution requiring 
the bachelor’s degree for entrance,’ 
it is saying either that its standards 
are wrong or that the majority of 
Negro institutions can do what white 
institutions cannot do, namely, fulfill 
fewer requirements and still do just 
as good work as the white accredited 
college... .” Moreover, it was pointed 
out that the setting up of a special 
committee would almost inevitably re- 
sult in variability in the application of 


standards. 
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The writer has observed the opera- 
tion of this special rating machinery 
for the past 30 years, and submits that 
the results fully justified his concern. 
If there were any doubt on this score, 
it should be dispelled by the fact that 
during the very first year after this 
decision to change the policy was made, 
more Negro colleges were either put 
on probation or dropped than during 
any previous year since 1930. Of 65 
Negro colleges which were on the list 
last year, 11 of them have been put on 
“probation” and 6 of them ‘“‘termin- 
ated,’ making a total of 17 in all, or 
one-fourth of them. And it has been un- 
officially reported that some 6 or 7 ad- 
ditional institutions have been warned. 

As I intimated in the beginning of 
this comment, this latest change in 
policy and practice of the Association 
in its rating of Negro colleges is to be 
highly commended; for it appears that 


Negro colleges are really going to be 
rigidly evaluated on exactly the same 
standards as the white colleges. This 
is especially welcomed because as we 
approach nearer and nearer to racial 
integration in education in the South, 
Negro colleges will prepare themselves 
for survival just to the extent that 
they can demonstrate that they can and 
do offer work equal to that of the 
white colleges in the South. 

The Southern Association, while it 
should be congratulated upon making 
this forward step, still has a final step 
to make, namely, admit Negro colleges 
to full membership in the Association, 
with all of the rights and privileges 
pertaining thereto. It is the hope of 
this writer that in the very near future 
the Association will strike down this 
remaining barrier. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Accuracy of Negro and White Children’s 
Predictions of Teachers’ Attitudes Toward 
Negro Students 


Rozsert T. Amos 


Instructor, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland 


OrIGIN AND CHARACTER OF STUDY 


The present study is an attempt to 
compare the accuracy with which Ne- 
gro and white children can predict the 
attitudes of white teachers toward Ne- 
groes. The investigation, however, rec- 
ognizes more than the accuracy of pre- 
diction and has been designed to ex- 
amine the differences which occur be- 
tween the pupils own attitudes and 
their estimates of those of their teach- 
ers. 

In the main, the writer is concerned 
with the differences between the judg- 
ments of Negro and white pupils of 
their teachers’ attitudes toward Negro 
pupils; general differences shown be- 
tween the Negro and white pupils; and 
differences between Negro and white 
pupils in the same socio-economic class, 
Throughout this study, the writer has 
focused his attention on three related 
situations: (1) how the Negro pupils 
are perceived by their peers, (2) by 
their teachers and (3) by themselves. 
The investigator’s concern is the study 
of the Negro and white pupils and 
their teachers in the integrated schools 
of Flint, Michigan. The broader im- 
plications of this problem, however, 
and the methods employed are ap- 
plicable wherever there are problems 
arising from the integration of minor- 
ity groups within a school situation. 


The writer conceived the present 
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problem while working as a visiting 
teacher in schools composed of mixed- 
racial groups in Flint, Michigan. In 
most of the immediate school problems 
referred to the writer, the crux of the 
case was a conflict in teacher-pupil re- 
lationships. Yet, in most of the cases, 
there were at least a few teachers to 
whom the pupils responded in a whole- 
some manner. The factor which fo- 
cused the writer’s attention upon the 
Negro in teacher-pupil relationships 
was the power of control of the teach- 
er and the implications which it seemed 
to hold for the Negro. In the case 
of the white pupil, this factor was 
taken as part of the routine of a 
rigid teacher, but in the case of the 
Negro this control was more likely 
perceived as an attempt to subordinate 


him on a racial basis. 


The teacher’s power of control mani- 
fested itself in two forms. In some 
instances the teacher controlled his pu- 
pils by establishing rapport, fair play 
and sympathetic understanding. In 
other cases he controlled his pupils 
merely by the authority vested in him 
and arbitrarily expressed his disap- 
proval of the pupil who deviated from 
the group in proportion to the extent 
of his deviation. In the latter case, 


the Negro youth appeared to perceive 
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the control as a gesture to reject’ him 
and to make him feel that he was 
different from his peers. However, 
from the teacher’s point of view, the 
manifestation of the pupils’ desire to 
gain recognition seemed to be aggres- 
sive behavior and so the teacher would 
more firmly stamp his disapproval on 
these manifestations. Out of this and 
similar situations emerged a frustrated 
child, perceiving his teacher as a threat 
and describing him as being hostile to 
Negroes. The repeated contacts of 
the writer (with pupils and parents 
expressing the feeling of hostility to- 
ward teachers) motivated this study. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 
Selection of Pupils 


First, the percentage distribution of 
racial groups in the Flint public 
schools indicated that the ninth grade 
would mostly approximate the basic 
ratio; therefore, that grade was se- 
lected for the present investigation. Be- 
yond the ninth grade, the “drop-outs” 
are so great, particularly among the 
Negroes, that it would have been dif- 
ficult to obtain sufficient cases for this 
project. Second, only Negro and 
white boys who had lived in Flint for 
at least nine years were included. 
Third, these pupils were selected from 
schools with mixed-racial groups in 
order to make sure each white pupil 
had had contact with Negro pupils. 
Fourth, only teachers who worked in 
the schools with these pupils were 
asked to participate. 

Personal information concerning the 


"Rejection: that feeling of not being wanted 
or needed in a social <ituation because the 
basic needs for affection, acceptance and 
recognition are unmet through normal hu- 
man relation. 


occupations and educational level of 
the Negro and white pupils’ parents in 


this study was obtained as follows, 


TABLE I 
OccuPATIONS OF SEVENTY-FIVE WHITE AND 
SEVENTY-FivE Necro FATHERS REPRESENTED 
IN THIs STUDY 








Occupation White Negro 
Factory worker ................. 30 od 
RNG sects Soocstaceanscecassasses + 0 
Tool and die maket................ 4 0 
ERIN coo vissesecescessteesisansiance 3 2 
MRI oc oat teas ios siccaeacsetsonace 3 1 
SUMNER! Seas cccsas cies uienses esses 3 0 
SGRCM CUIVOE! asc cccssiersienicsieniscs 2 4 
RN ister eet hr oe ak 2 0 
Garage attendant .................. 2 0 
MII cee aes atleast ne 2 0 
Machixe operator .................. y 0 
CRRERERED needa 2 0 
PEER sos cecsostsnscactectn cheapo 1 1 
PRES) WROEIOEE ooceccovicesesesisccsscssaee 0 0 
RG IIMNNIE ss sccscsavcrsateseenrenncesee> 1 0 
COMREROEOES ssiiccssicscccchscorsscssacess 1 0 
ee aoe eee 1 0 
ORR 2 ee hats craton 1 5 
Le ae rer er eatere tear rene 1 4 
NS arena ee 1 1 
Metal Fisher: ..ns..5..ccc.sccccnse 1 1 
NRT onc cs si chacescacean 1 0 
NNN eo occas e eset ecest 1 0 
PERE oss ioscssccsrecensvcnsecaece 1 0 
CRPMTORRIR esis sscss sessed duniassessonie 1 1 
Railroad worker .................... 1 0 
RPBREMOE? Jc coace css cuneavacerncs 1 0 
cE An ee ee i 0 
Construction worker ............ 0 4 
Filling station attendant... 0 1 
TE ERRDOGLON 9 sc cicssnsvissszsasivicasossseceien 0 1 
[ES SS ae ne eer 0 2 
POGERT CIIBM. ascis sscncsessconsvsavaseas 0 | 
PEGS) OPELBLOL <..<25.565.5005000050 0 1 
To th re 0 1 





The occupations of the seventy-five 
fathers of white pupils and an equal 
number of fathers of Negro pupils 
are listed under thirty-five titles as 
shown in Table 1. Thirty or forty 
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per cent of the former are factory 
workers, whereas forty-four or 58.6 per 
cent of the latter are so listed. The 
rest are sparsely distributed in the re- 
maining classifications, some of which 
are professional, skilled or semi-skilled. 

The two groups of fathers are sim- 
ilar in that the largest percentage of 
each is classified as factory workers, 
and dissimilar in that the white group 
has more of the members in the pro- 
fessional and skilled occupations than 
does the Negro group. 

The occupations of the mother’s ac- 
cording to information given indicated 
a similar contrast. Fifty-five or sev- 
enty-three per cent of the white 
mothers and thirty-nine or fifty-two 
per cent of the Negro mothers are 
housewives. The greatest contrast lies 
in the fact that only four of the white 
are factory workers whereas thirteen 
of the Negro mothers are thus em- 
ployed. 

Thirteen, or 17 per cent, of the 
white fathers entered college and 27, 
or 36 per cent, reached the eleventh 
or twelfth grade. As for the Negro 
fathers’ 7, or 9 per cent, entered col- 
lege and 20, or 23 per cent, reached 
the eleventh or twelfth grade. 

Thirty-three, or 43 per cent, of the 
mothers of the white subjects reached 
the twelfth grade or entered college, 
whereas only twenty-six per cent of 
the Negro mothers attained a similar 
educational level. However, the next 
largest number of Negro mothers was 
in the seventh and ninth grades, re- 
spectively. 

The questionnaire method was em- 
ployed to secure basic information. 
This information was supplied by 150 
ninth grade pupils—75 Negro and 75 


white and 75 teachers in three Flint 
(Michigan) schools. 


Construction of Questionnarie 


The items for the questionnaire were 
derived from interviews from parents, 
principals, teachers and pupils who 
were affiliated with Flint schools hav- 
ing mixed-racial groups. The writer 
made repeated visits both to parents 
and to the principals and teachers in 
these schools in an attempt to gain 
a greater understanding of the factors 
affecting children in both school and 
home. Records were kept of these 
interviews and the first step in the 
construction of the anticipated ques- 
tionnaire was to analyze them for 
statements from which attitudes to- 
ward Negroes could be inferred. 

The impression grew that the items 
selected directly from the interviews 
were often too abstract or otherwise 
too adult to be presented to ninth- 
grade pupils. Therefore, the list was 
submitted to the sixth grade and junior 
high school teachers who were asked 
to simplify words and phrases to 
make them more intelligible to pupils 
at these levels. 

Since the purpose of the preliminary 
questionnaire was to compile an array 
of items to measure attitudes, it was 
necessary to determine criteria of se- 
lection. It was decided that the Lik- 
ert’s technique’ would be used for this 
purpose whereby respondents are re- 
quired to rate each item on a five- 
step scale: (1) strongly agree, (2) 
agree, (3) undecided, (4) disagree, 
and (5) strongly disagree. 

*Rensis Likert, Techniques for Measuring 


Attitudes”, Archives of Psychology. 12:5- 
53, Je 1932. 
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The investigator administered the 
preliminary inventory to fifty pupils 
typical of the subjects finally repre- 
sented in this study. That the pupils 
might feel free to respond, all names 
and other means of identification were 
omitted. The pupils were instructed 
to check one category for each item 
on the five-step scale, to try as far 
as possible to agree or disagree with 
the statements and to add any other 
statement about which they felt strong- 
ly. It was further explained that there 
were no “right” or “wrong” answers. 

The ratings (1, 2, 3, 4, or 5) were 
totaled for each statement. Twenty- 
five per cent of the items with the 
highest and 25 per cent with the lowest 
total scores were then selected and 
the rest discarded. This was done to 
improve the discriminative value of the 
Final Questionnaire. 

Under the title “Final Question- 
naire’, the reader will find the whole 
array of thirty items selected as de- 
scribed. The number was limited to 
thirty 
that the attention of junior high school 
pupils might not be sustained for more 


because the investigator felt 


than that number since the cross-ques- 
tionnaire technique’ involves adminis- 


*Cross questionnaire is a technique used 
in administering an instrument to an indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals in order 
to obtain tlie individual’s own attitudes and 
then have him estimate those of another 
individual or group. 


tering the same scale twice to the mem- 
bers of the same group. 

To determine the reliability of the 
“Final Questionnaire” the retest cor- 
relation method was used. Total scores 
of the responses to the favorable and 
unfavorable items on the test and re- 
test were tabulated. 
between the favorable was .98. The 
mean score for the first application 
was 31.82 and for the second 31.36. 
For the unfavorable items the correla- 


The correlation 


tion was .97. The mean score for the 
first application was 47.86, for the 
second 47.48. 

As previously mentioned, the sub- 
jects were allowed to respond anony- 
mously to the items which expressed 
a feeling about the Negro, They were 
encouraged to be both frank and honest 
and to realize that only the truth of 
their answers was important. Such 
conditions seem to meet the require- 
ments for the establishment of the val- 
idity of an instrument of this sort. 
Of such procedure Newcomb writes’: 


If conditions of secrecy and pref- 
erably of anonymity are observed, 
there is more reason to expect free 
and complete expression of attitudes 
through words, thus freed from 
social pressure, than from behavior 
open to all beholders. 


“T. M. Newcomb, Gardner and Lois Mur- 
phy, Social and Experimental Psychology. 
a York: Harper and Brothers, 1938. p. 


FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 


een 
co er es ae 





1. The school and other social agencies should cooperate to secure more jobs for Negro 


youth. 





Strongly Agree Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree Strongly Disagree 


2. Negroes who graduate from high school should have as good a chance for jobs as 


white students from the same school. 





Strongly Agree Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree Strongly Disagree 
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The teachers should cooperate to include Negroes in dances and social affairs. 






































Cevenaiats 

















3. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
4. The school that has both Negro and white teachers is in a much better position to 
put across its democratic program. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
5. All students should be considered first as individuals. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
6. The high schools in Flint would be a better example of democracy if they employed 
all racial groups. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
7. Ifa Negro teacher is.qualified, she should be permitted to teach in any school in Flint. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
8 The churches in Flint should take the lead to encourage mixed congregations of 
Negroes and whites. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
9, The Negro youth’s behavior in the schools may be a result of his exclusion from 
jobs and social activities in the community. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
10. The Negro student is permitted to serve in any position that is open to any other 
student in school. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
11. The school has done its best to make no difference between Negro and white students. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
12. Outside of school and work, the Negro in Flint lives very differently from his 
teachers. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
13. Most school boys (Negroes) secure work in Flint as pin boys in bowling alleys. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
14, Next to pin boys they work as janitors. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
15. Special programs of education should not be developed emphasizing or creating dif- 
ferences in racial groups. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
16. The Negro student feels that the white teacher does not have a deep interest in 


his problems. 





Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
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17. There are a few exceptions, but in general Negro students in Flint act pretty much 

the same. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
18. The Negro students keep too much to themselves instead of taking greater interest 

in school activities. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
19. Negro students enjoy taking part in all Negro programs during Negro History Week. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
20. Negro children as a general rule do not accept authority in school. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
21. Outside of school the white teacher and the Negro student seldom meet. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
22. School teachers should encourage social dancing between Negro and white students, 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
23. The Negro student feels free to talk to his teachers about his problems. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
24. One big trouble with Negro students is that they are difficult to control. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
25. In order to maintain a nice residential neighborhood, it is best to prevent Negroes 

from living in it. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
26. <A Negro student cannot do as much as a white student and get away with it. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
27. The corridors (halls) used mostly by Negro students have more writing and dirt 

than others. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
28. It would lower the standards of the schools if one-tenth of the teachers were Negroes. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
29. Negro students are not encouraged to take part in all school activities. 

Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
30. It is all right for teacher to use the expression, “you should be a good little colored 


” 


boy”. 





Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly Disagree 
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Likert® also feels that if the method 
of administering an attitude scale 
elicits the honest cooperation of the 
subject so that he will state his own 
attitudes and not those that he thinks 
are expected of him or some other 
fictitious ones, we can feel that we 
have a valid measure. 

The “Final Questionnaire” was ad- 
ministered to the ninth-grade pupils 
as a paper and pencil test. The writer 
explained the nature of the investiga- 
tion and answered questions pertinent 
to the study. Subjects were told that 
cooperation was not obligatory, but 
their participation in the project would 
be highly appreciated. 

The same questionnaire was admin- 
istered to teachers without compulsion 
and with the same guarantee of con- 
fidence as to the pupils. 


ReEsutts anp CoNcLusIONsS 


Analysis of Data—The tabulation 
was made by totaling the ratings of 
each item. Total scores were obtained 
for the favorable and unfavorable 
items. The 
determined as follows: Any item which 
expressed or implied exclusion, subor- 
dination or any other stereotyped atti- 
tude toward the Negro was classified 
as unfavorable and all the others as 
favorable. 

Four groups of items on a topical 
basis emerged: (1) the employment of 
teachers in the high school, (2) in- 
stitutional policies in the community, 
(3) teacher-pupil relationships and 
stereotyped attitudes. 

From the total population sampled, 


an attempt was also made to equate a 
group of Negro children with another 


unfavorable items were 


*Rensis Likert, op. cit., p. 33 


of white children of factory workers 
and to compare their responses. In 
working out this equalization, atten- 
tion was given to the metric scale for 
social status developed by Cattell.° 

The Student Fisher ¢ was employed 
to determine the significance of dif- 
ference between the mean scores of the 
respondents of each group. 

General Statement of the Findings. 
—Data thus obtained may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Data related to the Negro and 
white pupils’ predictions of teachers’ 
attitudes (Table II) revealed that the 
white pupils predicted more accurately 
the attitudes of their teachers. The 
Negro pupils estimated the teachers’ 
attitudes to be more prejudiced than 
the white pupils and indicated a strong 
feeling of rejection. However, on the 
other hand, the white pupils indicated 
that the teachers accepted the Negro 
pupils in terms of the favorable items, 
but rejected them in terms of the un- 
favorable ones. The Negro and white 
pupils alike underestimated the fav- 
orable attitudes which their teachers 
hold toward the Negro. 

2. As to general differences, the 
Negro pupils show a stronger ego en- 
volvement in their responses than the 
white. Thus, the distance between 
what they thought of “self” and what 
they estimated their teachers thought 
of them was much greater than that 
of the white pupils. In Table III and 
IV, they express a greater desire than 
either the white pupils or teachers to 
integrate Negro teachers on the high 
school level and to be given a greater 
opportunity to participate in the ac- 


*Raymond B. Cattell, “Concepts of Social 


Status.” Journal of Social Psychology. 15: 
293-308, My 1942. 
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TABLE II 


Ture Mean Scores AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ALL THE RESPONSES 


TO THE FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
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7.81 7.91 9.07 6.92 8.15 


Negro Pupils White Pupils Teachers 
Predictions Predictions 
Declared of Teachers Declared of Teachers Declared 
Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes 
Form I Form II Form I Form II 
Fy Ui Fp Ug =F; Us Fy Uy Fs Us 
32.75 48.77 37.76 44.99 34.95 46.15 34.40 46.59 32.45 49.53 


6.08 8.39 596 577 5.45 




















tivities of the school and community. 
And finally, the Negro pupils’ re- 
sponses indicated in general that they 
were more conscious of race in their 
relations with their teachers. 

8. When the data from the two 
equated groups of Negro and white 
factory workers’ children were exam- 
ined; (Table V), evidence was detected 
that socia) class seems to be more im- 
portant than race in determining pu- 
pils’ attitudes toward teachers. No sig- 
nificant difference was discovered be- 
tween the Negro and white pupils’ es- 
timates of their teachers’ attitudes, 


A significant difference existed between 
the self-declared attitudes of the white 
pupils and those of their teachers, 
whereas, no such difference occurred 
between the teachers and Negro pupils. 
However, a significant difference occur- 
red between the pupils’ estimates and 
their teachers’ attitudes. And finally, 
the white pupils seemed to see the Ne- 
gro in a more favorable light than their 
teachers, but not as favorable as the 
Negro pupils saw themselves. From 
the standpoint of social class, both 
groups responded with a feeling of re- 
jection. 


TABLE Ill 


Tue MEAN ScorES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ALL THE RESPONSES 
To ITEMS RELATED TO EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS 
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Negro Pupils White Pupils Teachers 
Predictions Predictions 
Declared of Teachers Declared of Teachers Declared 
Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
5.49 7.92 7.32 6.92 6.51 
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TABLE IV 


THE MEAN ScorEs AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ALL THE RESPONSES 
ro Irems Retatep To Necro ParTIcIpATION 1N INSTITUTIONAL Lirt 
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Negro Pupils White Pupils Teachers 
Predictions Predictions 
Declared of Teachers Declared e* Teachers Declared 
Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
7.76 11.06 10.71 10.48 10.53 
2.50 3.68 3.52 3.50 2.04 
TABLE V 


Tae Mean Scores AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF ALL THE RESPONSES 


TO THE FINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 























Negro Pupils White Pupils Teachers 
Predictions Predictions 

Declared of Teachers Declared of Teachers Declared 

Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes Attitudes 
Form J Form II Form [ Form II 





3280 4748 37.96 45.76 35.28 
7.08 8.30 9.34 8.37 7.45 


46.08 36.88 46.36 32.88 50.48 
4.07 8.12 4.83 5.38 4.70 





GENERALIZATION BasEpD Uron THE 


Srupy as a Wuo.re 


By and large, in certain situations 
outlined in the preceding pages, sig- 
nificant differences were found between 
the estimations of teachers’ attitudes by 
Negro and white pupils. Therefore, 
in general, the assumptions listed in 
the beginning of this paper are par- 
tially supported. But, when the data 
from two socially equated groups were 
studied, the magnitude of some of these 
differences diminished. On the latter 
basis, then, the chief assumption that 
a significant difference would be es- 


tablished between the ability of Negro 
and of white pupils to estimate the atti- 
tudes of their teachers toward the Ne- 
gro is not supported. Here, findings 
imply that social class seems to be a 
more important factor in determining 
the pupils’ attitudes toward their teach- 
ers than race. 

Having evidence that the existing 
difference of the responses of the Ne- 
gro and white pupils is not due to race, 
further identification of the forces 
which color the pupils’ perception of 
their teachers’ behavior need to be con- 
sidered. First, the pattern of the re- 
sponses of all the respondents indicates 
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that the Negro pupils felt rejected 
by their teachers and the white pupils 
perceived them as being accepted, 
whereas the pupils of the equated 
groups—both white and Negroes a- 
like—felt rejected by their teachers. 
Moreover, there is a discrepancy in the 
expressed attitudes of the teachers to- 
ward the Negro and the manner in 
which their behavior is perceived by 
them. 

The failure of the pupils to per- 
ceive the favorable attitudes of their 
teachers toward the Negro appears to 
be due to several observable factors: 


1. There is a chance that the gen- 
eral basic skills suitable for school 
work in teacher-pupil relations have 
not changed in proportion to the teach- 
ers’ academic knowledge. Thus, the 
teacher is unaware of her role in a 
group of pupils with varied cultural 
background. 


2. There seems to be a wide and un- 
healthy gap between the teachers’ 
ideals and practices which distort the 
pupils’ perception as to what the teach- 
ers believe and add to the conflict in 
teacher-pupil relations. The school, as 
such, most graciously opposes any hos- 
tility based upon race or social class, 
but interestingly enough, the function- 
aries of the school ordinarily express 
the mores of the group to which ‘they 
belong rather than the ideal to which 
they adhere. Thus, in the majority of 
the cases, the school has failed to es- 
tablish a climate among the masses to 
minimize either the racial or social- 
class differential in its activities. 

8. Teachers may be perceived in a 
frame of reference which embraces 
stereotyped beliefs. Just as certain mi- 
nority groups have been labeled be- 
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cause some extreme cases fit these 
characteristics, it is also possible that 
the pupils perceive extreme traits 
of some teachers, such as ethnocen- 
tricism and autocracy, and think of 
their teachers as a group in this light, 
This view appears to be much more 
predominant with the Negro pupils 
than with the white included in this 
study. The Negro pupils’ responses 
expressed loyalities to their own group, 
but there is little doubt that they 
showed hostilities to their teachers, 

4. The teachers ethnocentric views 
may be revealed in their behavior and 
cause the factory workers’ children 
to feel rejected. This feeling of loyalty 
to one’s own group and hostility against 
all who threaten it in any way appears 
to be, in the opinion of the writer, a 
generalized trait which is not only enm- 
ployed against opposite racial groups, 
but also against the same racial groups 
whose way of life is not enough like 
their own to be accepted. 

5. The condescending air of the 
teacher toward the Negro might cause 
the white student to see the Negro as 
being accepted, whereas the Negro 
student will meet such behavior with 
resentment. The condescending behav- 
ior is resented because the Negro pu- 
pils see that it establishes, automat- 
ically, values and goals for the white 
pupils which are rather different from 
those allocated to them. Such alloca- 
tions of values do not allow the Negro 
youth a fair chance to participate free- 
ly in school activities and enjoy free- 
dom from the stigma of inferiority for 
which the Negro youth strives. 

6. And, finally, the accuracy with 
which pupils estimate the attitudes of 
their teachers is determined largely by 
their perception of themselves, of their 
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teachers, and their teachers’ reaction 
to their behavior. For this reason there 
is a need for teachers to utilize the 
skill of a human engineer in the realms 
of teacher-pupil relations. These skills 
necessitate the elimination of these 
forces which serve as barriers in in- 
ter-group relations by establishing a 
democratic social climate in their area 
of work. They must consider the direct 
influence that their behavior has on 
pupils and how their behavior causes 


185 


pupils to react to them. They need to 
recognize the manifestation of such 
needs as recognition, affection, and ac- 
ceptance which are the basis of the 
child’s security in all social and racial 
groups. As a social engineer, the teach- 
er must not only develop competencies 
and skill in educational methodology 
and area content, but must be sensi- 
tive to factors vitally affecting the 
needs, feelings, and goals of the pupils 
in teacher-pupil relations. 








INTRODUCTION 


This is a report of a study designed 
to determine whether the data obtained 
by the administration of an attitude 
gauging instrument to a group of sixth- 
grade Negro pupils show that that in- 
strument is a satisfactory scientific 
tool for assaying the attitude-toward- 
schooling of those pupils. During the 
fall of 1950, the Illinois Inventory 
of Pupil Opinion was administered to 
all of the pupils (278) in the sixth 
grades in four elementary schools for 
Negroes. Two additional variables, 
achievement in reading and _intelli- 
gence, were measured by means of the 
California Reading Test and the New 
California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity. All of the four elementary 
schools involved in the study are lo- 




























cated in a small city in central North 
Carolina (population 50,897). 

The writings of a number of out- 
standing scholars suggest the impor- 
tance of studies of this kind. In dis- 
cussing the social implications of the 
report of the President's Commission 
on Higher Education, Havighurst’ 


*Acknowledgement is due to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing for a grant which facilitated this study. 
*Robert J. Havighurst, “Social Implications 
of the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education.” School and Soctety, 
67 :257-61; April 3, 1948. 


A Study of the Suitability of an Attitude-Gauging 
Instrument for Assaying the Attitude-Toward- 
Schooling of a Group of Sixth-Grade 
Negro Pupils* 
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Josepu A, Pirtman 
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pointed out that the Commission’s goals 
can only be approached thru a change 
in the cultural motivations of Amer- 
ican lower-middle-class and working- 
class people, which will cause them 
to value education more highly than 
they do today. Remmers’ and his as- 
sociates at Purdue University have 
reported a series of studies of certain 
technical issues involved in the con- 
struction of attitude-measuring instru- 
ments. Davis’ discusses disturbing 
evidence incident to the limited under- 
standing teachers have of the “interests, 
goals, and culture of the masses of 
children whom they wish to stimulate 
to learn’; and incident to the fact 
that many of the “attitudes which 
the slum child learns differ from those 
of the more sheltered, intimidated, and 
highly supervised middle-class child”. 
The critical appraisal of methodolog- 
ical problems involved in research on 
attitudes by McNemar* contains the 


significant statement: 


*Benjamin Simberg, “The Development of 
a Needs and Problems Inventory for High 
School Youth.” Further Studies in Attitudes, 
Series XVII. The Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University. 

8Allison Davis, “Socio-Economic Influences 
on Children Learning.” An Address to the 
Midcentury White House Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 5, 1950. 

“Quinn McNemar, “Opinion - Attitude 
Methodology.” Psychological Bulletin, 43: 
289-374; July 1946. 
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“The study of attitudes has been so 
limited by the campus-bound inertia 
of researchers that generalizations have 
tended to hold only for college stu- 
dents, rather than for man in general”. 
The works of these scholars, among 
others, throw in relief the importance 
of providing a body of scientific facts 
regarding attitudes, and the impor- 
tance of suitable instruments with 
which to gather these facts. 

If we hope to do very much through 
education in the direction of chang- 
ing or developing attitudes, then we 
need to know what the main com- 
ponents of important attitudes are, 
what causes an attitude “learned” to- 
day to be “unlearned” tomorrow, what 
the primary psychosocial correlates of 
important attitudes are, and many other 
facts. This may seem to demand a 
program of research which is too am- 
bitious, but it would be one way of 
bringing into the rather chaotic field 
of attitude measurement some of the 
order which now exists in the fields 
of intelligence and achievement meas- 
urement. It would be a step in the 
direction of providing a body of scienti- 
fie facts and principles. One good 
study is often worth several based on 
inadequate techniques. 

To make progress in the direction 
of providing a body of scientific facts, 
we must be able to classify people as 
to their attitude. While the taxonomic 
technique need not necessarily be com- 
pletely reliable, we ought to be able to 
state with reasonable confidence that 
the members of every class established 
are markedly alike with respect to the 
attitude in question. At least a mem- 
ber of class “A” ought to have more 
in common with the other members of 
class “‘A” than with the members of 


a class “B”, say, which is different 
from class “A”. This requires de- 
pendable measuring instruments, i. e., 
measuring sticks which rarely misclass- 
ify an individual. 
How dependable then are existing 
attitude-measuring instruments? This 
study provides partial answers to this 
general question for one such instru- 
ment (Illinois Inventory of Pupil 
Opinion) when applied to a rather 
specialized group (278 sixth-grade 
Negro pupils) in the population. More 
particularly, the data presented in this 
report have been analyzed to extract 
information from them incident to the 
following questions: Are the replies 
to the multiple-choice items distributed 
among the choices in a manner which 
is in agreement with commonly held 
beliefs regarding the variability of 
Negro pupils with respect to attitude- 
toward-schooling? Do the data sup- 
port the hypotheses: sex, achievement, 
and intelligence are variables not as- 
sociated with the variable attitude- 
toward-schooling? 
Procepure Usep 1n ITEM ANALYSES 
To obtain the desired information 
from the replies the pupils gave to 
the multiple-choice questions, it was 
necessary to summarize and study cer- 
tain data for each item on the inven- 
tory, i. e., make item analyses. The 
items on the inventory tap a large, 
though unknown, number of compon- 
ents in the composite called attitude- 
toward-schooling. Thus, each item 
was treated as a separate and complete 
measuring stick. Whether the items 
tap too many components (multidimen- 
sional) for a satisfactory instrument 
of this type is a question which is 
not considered in this report. It is 
known, however, that many attitudes 
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are so enmeshed in a host of other fac- 
tors that it is very hard to disentangle 
them. 

Two fairly distinct types of item 
analysis were made. The first had 
for its purpose the determination of 
the extent to which the responses given 
to each item are scattered over the 
entire range extending from unfavor- 
able to favorable attitude. Every in- 
strument which purports to describe 
a trait ought to produce results which 
indicate the character of the distribu- 
tion of that trait in the population. 

This analysis could hardly provide 
information regarding the discriminat- 
ing power of the items among individ- 
uals occupying various positions along 
an attitude continuum extending from 
highly favorable to unfavorable at- 
titude, however desirable this informa- 
tion may be. This would require the 
availability of an independent criterion 
measure of attitude, the validity of 
which is known to be satisfactory. It 
should be clear, therefore, that even 
after we have completed the analysis 
we would not have satisfactory evi- 
dence to answer the question: Do the 
results obtained from the administra- 
tion of the inventory to the group of 
278 sixth-grade Negro pupils provide 
a reliable description of the “true” 
attitude-toward-schooling of these pu- 
pils? However, whether the responses 
to the items on this inventory are in- 
dicative of the true attitude-toward- 
schooling or not, it is clear that any 
item to which all pupils in the group 
respond alike contributes little to the 
basic purpose of assaying the attitude- 
toward-schooling of these pupils, and 
therefore is unsuited for inclusion in 
a set of items designed to do this. 

This well known fact suggests im- 


mediately a simple statistical proced- 
ure which will satisfy the purpose of 
the first analysis, i. e., a procedure 
which will reveal the extent to which 
the responses are scattered over the 
entire range. Since the items are of 
the multiple choice type having the 
choices arranged in order from those 
which reflect unfavorable attitude to 
those which reflect highly favorable 
attitude, we may determine whether 
the responses of the pupils to each 
item tend to pile-up excessively in one 
or two categories. 

Unless individual differences with 
respect to attitude-toward-schooling is 
hypothesized, then the effort involved 
in building instruments for describing 
the attitude is wasted and the results 
obtained are meaningless. Furthermore, 
the gradations in the several choices to 
a multiple-choice item should corre- 
spond, to some extent at least, to the 
gradations in the attitude among the 
group. studied. Otherwise, we will 
necessarily obtain a situation in which 
all or nearly all individuals select one 
or two of the choices, however wide 
the spread of true attitude of the 
group may be. 

These considerations make it clear 
that an item analysis which provides 
for each item the proportion of the 
group which selected each choice would 
reveal whether these items are of op- 
timum functional value for assaying 
the group in question. While these 
data would not establish the validity 
of this instrument, they would indi- 
cate whether the individuals in the 
group differ sufficiently in the trait 
tapped to justify serious consideration 
of the responses. The calculation of 
the proportions for each item consti- 
tutes the first analysis (Table 1). 
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The second type of item analysis 
involved the use of the Chi-square 
technique to determine the presence 
or absence of association between at- 
titude and sex, between attitude and 
achievement, and between attitude and 
intelligence. Stated differently, the 
Chi-square technique was used to test 
the following three null hypotheses: 
(1) There is zero association between 
the choices selected under a particular 
item and membership in the male or 
female sex; (2) there is zero associa- 
tion between the choices selected under 
a particular item and membership in 
the highest or lowest achievement 
group; and (3) there is zero associa- 
tion between the choices selected under 
a particular item and membership in 
the highest or lowest intelligence group. 
To complete the analysis necessary 
under each one of the hypotheses, one 
value of Chi-square had to be com- 
puted for each item, i. ¢., a contingency 
table had to be constructed for each 
item for each hypothesis (See tables 
II and IIT). 

The two types of item analysis de- 
scribed in this section seem to the 
writer to extract significant informa- 
tion from the data at hand. While 
these analyses do not provide com- 
pletely satisfactory statistical evidence 
relative to the important problem of 
the validity of the inventory for this 
group of Negro pupils, and relative 
to the problem of the components of 
attitude-toward-schooling of this group, 
they do throw light upon a few im- 
portant issues. It is often stated that 
the essence of a science is the estab- 
lishing of relationships among its 
variables. An examination of the tables 
contained in the following section 
should indicate the extreme care with 


which attitude data of this type must 
be interpreted. 


Tue Data 


While it seems to the writer that 
the meaning of the tables contained 
in this section is clear, the salient fea- 
tures of the data will be discussed 
briefly. No attempt will be made to 
mention all of the relevant information 
contained in these data. 

IntRA-ITtzMm VARIABILITY OF REPLIES 

Because of limited space, the Illinois 
Inventory of Pupil Opinion has not 
been reproduced here. Instead, the 
number of each item, the numbers of 
the choices under each item, and the 
proportion of the pupils selecting each 
choice are given in Table I. It should 
be clear, however, that the most com- 
plete understanding of the meaning of 
these data could hardly be realized 
without a knowledge of the content of 
the items with which the several groups 
of proportions are associated. The 
reader should place Table I and a 
copy of the inventory side by side for 
study. 

A simultaneous examination of the 
inventory and Table I will reveal that 
these sixth-grade pupils report above- 
average satisfaction with their school 
work, with their interpersonal rela- 
tionships with one another and with 
teachers, and with the facilities pro- 
vided for them. While a larger pro- 
portion report dissatisfaction with fa- 
cilities provided than with any of the 
other aspects of their school experi- 
ences, these data indicate that the atti- 
tude-toward-schooling of these pupils is, 
in general, favorable. 

It should not be assumed, however, 
that the replies of these pupils give 


the schools a clean bill. Several of 
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TABLE I 
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6) 1 6.2 4 1.4 24) 1 8.3 
2 6.9 17) 1 66.9 . 92 
3 79.3 2 21.6 3 87 
4 22 3 8.7 ; 
5 2.9 4 pe 4 4 52.9 
6 1.4 5 1.6 5 22.8 
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the proportions are disturbing. Con- 
sider the following examples: Approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of the pupils re- 
port that the teacher in their room 
treats the pupils fairly and kindly only 
half of the time; approximately 16 
per cent report that the teacher is too 
strict; approximately 27 per cent re- 
port that they are not sure whether 
the teacher knows them as a person 
as well as she should; 10 per cent 
report that the pupils do not treat one 
another fairly and kindly; 37 per cent 
report that they are not sure that they 
(belong) are “one of the gang” in their 
school; and approximately 58 per cent 
report that the “kids who don’t have 
enough money to spend get left out 
of the fun” at their school. These 
proportions, among others, should cause 
the teachers to devote time to investi- 
gating the aspects of school life to 
which they refer. 

In terms of the purposes of this 
study, the most important question is: 
Do these replies tell the “true” story? 
If we examine the proportion of pu- 
pils who selected the two most fav- 
orable choices under each question on 
the inventory we will find that in each 
case at least 60 per cent of these pu- 
pils selected the two most favorable 
choices. 
highly satisfied with their school ex- 
periences? 

If these data indicate the true state 
of affairs, then the fairly widespread 


Are these pupils really so 


concern among educators for improv- 
ing the attitude-toward-schooling of 
Negro pupils involves only the 40 per 
cent of pupils who do not already 
possess highly favorable attitudes. 
Moreover, only a relatively small num- 
ber of those pupils included in the 
40 per cent seem to possess highly 


unfavorable attitudes, since many of 
them chose answers which indicate mild 
dissatisfaction with their school ex- 
periences. Acceptance of these data 
as a true description of the situation 
would force us to conclude that the 
problem of improving the attitude-to- 
ward-schooling of these Negro pupils 
is not a serious one. 

The writer believes that the most 
tenable explanation of the excessive 
pilling-up of replies in the highly fav- 
orable categories lies in the pervious- 
ness of this instrument to malingering. 
Obviously, it is fairly easy for the in- 
dividual pupil to fake the picture of 
his attitude he wishes the examiner 
to have, rather than give the true pic- 
ture. It might be that however much 
we stress the desirability of truthful 
answers, data obtained by this tech- 
nique will be contaminated by malinger- 
ing on the part of the pupils, Whether 
the degree of contamination is suffi- 
ciently marked to render the data of 
questionable value for research pur- 
poses is a matter which can hardly 
be decided without supplementary in- 


formation. 


ATTITUDE-SEx AssocIATION 


Gne might contend that there is no 
good reason for believing that the as- 
sociation between sex and attitude-to- 
ward-schooling is anything other than 
zero. Yet when we think of (1) 
the fact that in North Carolina a much 
larger per cent of boys than girls 
withdraw from school before the ninth 
year and of (2) the common belief that 
unfavorable attitude toward schooling 
is one element in the matrix of causes 
for school withdrawal, we recognize 
at once that there should be some 
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value in knowing whether the responses The values of Chi-square necessary 


these sixth-grade pupils give to at- for showing the presence or absence 
titude questions are associated with of sex association are reported in Table 


their membership in the male or fe- II. Each one of these values was 


male sex. obtained from a contingency table, 


TABLE II 


OBTAINED VALUES OF CHI-SQUARE AND VALUES OF THE CONTINGENCY COEFICIENT For 


Eacsa or THE 26 ITEMS ON THE ILLINOIS INVENTORY oF PuPIL OPINION 
SHOWING DISCRIMINATION PowreR BETWEEN THE SEXES 











2 Degrees 2 2 
ITEM of i 
Freedom 05 01 
1 2.49 4 9.49 13.28 094 
2 36 + 9.49 13.28 .034 
3-A 2.61 4 9.49 13.28 .096 
3-B 5.19 7 14.07 18.48 .199 
4 15.96 4 9.49 13.28 .233 
5 4.52 6 12.59 16.81 126 
6 15.04 5 11.07 15.09 227 
rf 6.67 2 5.99 9.21 .153 
8 2.89 3 7.82 11.34 101 
9 3.50 4 9.49 13.28 112 
10 4.42 4 9.49 13.28 124 
11 04 i 3.84 6.64 .010 
12 2.29 2 5.99 9.21 090 
13 1.20 2 5.99 9.21 .063 
14 1.24 2 5.99 9.21 .067 
15 S12 2 5.99 9.21 138 
16 4.98 3 7.82 11.34 133 
17 .80 4 9.49 13.28 .056 
18 1.88 3 7.82 11.34 082 
19 56 2 5.99 9.21 045 
20 2.20 5 11.07 15.09 .088 
21-A 1.21 1 3.84 6.64 .066 
21-B 14.08 6 12.59 16.81 361 
22 2.60 + 9.49 13.28 .103 
23 2.69 4 9.49 13.28 .098 
24 5.36 4 9.49 13.28 138 











*The symbol “C” is used to denote the contingency coeficient. 
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An examination of Table II reveals 
that only one of the 26 values of Chi- 
square is significant at the 01 level, 
the value of Chi-square for item 4. 
Three additional values of Chi-square, 
the values for items 6, 7, and 21-B, 
are significant at the 05 level. We 
conclude therefore that with the ex- 
ception of item 4, these data imply 
that there is no real association be- 
tween the attitude of these pupils and 
sex membership. The values of Chi- 
square obtained are not larger than 
would arise by chance. 


ArtirupE-INTELLIGENCE ASSOCIATION 


The analysis designed to throw light 
upon the attitude-intelligence associa- 
tion consisted of two steps: First, a 
“highest” intelligence group (upper- 
most 27 per cent) and a “lowest” in- 
telligence group (lowest 27 per cent) 
were formed from the scores obtained 
by these pupils on the New California 
Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity; 
second, to obtain each value of Chi- 
square reported in Table III, a two 
by K contingency table was set-up for 
each item. 


An examination of Table III reveals 
that the Chi-square values obtained 
for two of the items (items No. 3-A, 
and No. 20-A) are significant at the 
01 level, and the values obtained for 
four of the items (items No. 5, No. 
10, No. 14 and No. 19) are significant 
at the .05 level. With the exception 
of the aforementioned two items, these 
data do not support the hypothesis 
that attitude and intelligence are as- 
sociated. It appears rather that the 
tendency is for the members of the 
“lowest” intelligence group to be satis- 
fied with the treatment they receive 


from their teachers and peers as are 
the members of the “highest” intel- 
ligence group; to be as satisfied with 
the quality of school work; to be as 
satisfied with the extent of their par- 
ticipation in the extra-class life of the 
school; to experience as much of the 
feeling of being a member of the 
gang; etc. 

Several explanations may be given 
for the observed absence of attitude- 
intelligence association. One might 
claim that the attitude-toward-school- 
ing of elementary school pupils is too 
unstable a trait to justify this type 
of analysis. The difficulty with this 
explanation is that it is not in accord 
with the thinking and practices of most 
educational workers. In our work with 
children, we operate as though this 
particular attitude does become rela- 
tively stable for an individual and does 
influence significantly his success in 
school, Much of the work in the area 
of guidance may be recognized as at- 
tempts by teachers and administrators 
to implement their belief in the sta- 
bility of attitude-toward-schooling and 
in its pernicious influence on the edu- 
cability of the child. 

One might claim that the restricted 
nature of living in the segregated cul- 
ture of a Southern town inhibits the 
free working of the intelligence pos- 
sessed by Negro boys and girls. There- 
fore, in every investigation of this kind, 
we would necessarily obtain zero as the 
index of the degree of attitude-intel- 
ligence association, because the in- 
fluence of the segregated culture is 
toward likeness of behavior on the 
part of all intelligence groups. There 
is no doubt that conditions in segre- 
gated communities do restrict Negro 
children in the use of their intelli- 
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gence, but whether this restriction is 
sufficiently powerful to account for the 
observed absence of attitude-intelligence 
association is a matter which requires 
further investigation. 

It seems to the writer that the most 
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plausible explanation of the observed 
absence of attitude-intelligence associa- 
tion is the unsuitability of the atti- 
tude-gauging instrument employed in 
this investigation. The probable ef- 
fect of the excessive piling-up of cases 


TABLE III 


OBTAINED VALUES OF CHI-SQUARE AND VALUES OF THE CONTINGENCY COEFICIENT FOR 
EAcH OF THE 26 ITEMS ON THE ILLINOIS INVENTORY OF PUPIL OPINION 
SHOWING DISCRIMINATION POWER BETWEEN THE UPPER AND 
Lower INTELLIGENCE GROUPS 








Degrees 
of 
Freedom 


2 2 


05 01 





4 
4 
4 
6 
4 
5 
5 
2 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
ss 
a 
2 
4 
1 
6 
4 
4 
4 


52 


13.28 
13.28 
13.28 
16.81 
13.28 
15.09 
15.09 
9.21 
11.34 
13.28 
13.28 
6.64 
9.21 
9.21 
9.21 
9.21 
11.34 
11.34 
11.34 
9.21 
13.28 
6.64 
16.81 
13.28 
13.28 
13.28 


9.49 
9.49 
9.49 
12.59 
9.49 
11.07 
11.07 
5.99 
7.82 
9.49 
9.49 
3.84 
5.99 
5.99 
5.99 
5.99 
7.82 
7.82 
7.82 
5.99 
9.49 
3.84 
12.59 
9.49 
9.49 
9.49 








*The symbol “C” is used to denote the contingency coeficient. 
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in the more favorable categories is to 
mask the true attitude-intelligence as- 
sociation. If an instrument which is 
more sensitive to individual differences 
with respect to attitude-toward-school- 
ing were employed, we would very 
probably obtain different, and perhaps 
more satisfactory, results with this 


group. 
ArrituDE-ACHIEVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


To obtain the values of Chi-square 
essential for determining the presence 
or absence of attitude-achievement as- 
sociation, a statistical procedure sim- 
ilar to that described above under at- 
titude-intelligence association was fol- 
lowed. From the scores obtained by 
administering the California Reading 
Test to the 278 sixth-grade pupils, 
two widely separated groups were 
formed; namely, the uppermost 27 
per cent and the lowest 27 per cent. 
Then a contingency table was made 
for each item by using the two widely 
separated groups as categories along 
the horizontal axis and the choices 
under the items as categories along 
The results of this 
analysis are given in Table IV. 

Of the twenty-six items included on 
the Illinois Inventory of Pupil Opin- 
ion, only five (items 3-A, 14, 17, 20, 
and 22) yield values of Chi-square 
which are significant at the .01 level. 
The remaining twenty-one items yield 
values of Chi-square which are no 
greater than values which would arise 
by chance alone. We conclude, there- 
fore, that with the exception of the 
five items mentioned, these data sup- 
port the hypothesis that the attitude- 
toward-schooling of these Negro pupils 
is not associated with achievement in 


the vertical axis. 


reading. 
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One might contend that achievement 
in only one area was measured in this 
study, and that pupils whose reading 
achievement is low may be high in 
achievement in other areas of the sixth- 
grade program of study. Thus there 
may be a marked degree of compensa- 
tion. If this contention is true, then 
the absence of achievement-attitude as- 
sociation would be explained. It does 
seem, however, that this argument is 
discredited when we recall how es- 
sential ability to read is to success 
in all other areas. As a matter of 
fact, it was because of the rather uni- 
versal importance of reading ability 
that achievement in this particular area 
was chosen for this study. 

We might claim that lower-class per- 
sons such as the majority of these 
pupils are do not value education as 
highly as we think, and thus are not 
as much disturbed over lack of success 
as we believe they are. Accordingly, 
the probability of continued low 
achievement contributing significantly 
to the development of unfavorable atti- 
tude-toward-schooling is not as high 
as we are led to expect on “a priori” 
grounds. Nor is the probability of con- 
tinued high achievement contributing 
significantly to the development of 
favorable attitude-toward-schooling as 
high as expectation. If this argument is 
true, then the observed absence of 
achievement-attitude association would 
be explained. But it is extremely diffi- 
cult to accept the argument that these 
subjects are so different psychologically 
from the majority of American school 
children that continued failure, or con- 
tinued success, is not likely to affect 
their attitude-toward-schooling one way 
or another, the influence of lower-class 
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status and of membership in a minority 
group living in a segregated culture 
notwithstanding. 

It seems that the most tenable ex- 
planation of the observations reported 
herein is that the reliability of the at- 
titude-measuring instrument used is so 


unsatisfactory for the purpose that the 
data obtained are characterized by a 
marked degree of confounding. Thus, 
the true relationship between attitude- 
toward-schooling and other psycho- 
social variables can hardly be ascer- 
tained from these data. 


TABLE IV 


OBTAINED VALUES OF CHI-SQUARE AND VALUES OF THE CONTINGENCY COEFICIENT FoR 
EACH OF THE 26 ITEMS ON THE ILLINOIS INVENTORY OF PUPIL OPINION 
SHow1NG DISCRIMINATION POWER BETWEEN THE UPPER AND 
LowER ACHIEVEMENT GROUPS 











2 Degrees 2 2 
ITEM of Cc 
Freedom 05 01 

1 7.66 4 9.49 13.28 221 
y 2.84 4 9.49 13.28 136 
3-A 22.34 + 9.49 13.28 359 
3-B co | 6 12.59 16.81 .227 
+ 8.99 4 9.49 13.28 237 
5 12.77 5 11.07 15.09 .279 
6 9.99 5 11.07 15.09 249 
7 2.51 2 5.99 9.21 217 
8 1.62 3 7.82 11.34 105 
9 2.74 4 9.49 13.28 134 
10 12.29 4 9.49 13.28 2% 
11 0.62 1 3.84 6.64 .000 
12 7.38 2 5.99 9.21 .214 
13 0.74 2 5.99 9.21 .000 
14 9.28 2 5.99 9.21 241 
15 3.44 2 5.99 9.21 148 
16 5.24 3 7.32 11.34 182 
17 15.25 5 7.82 11.34 302 
18 4.83 3 7.82 11.34 .176 
19 3.63 2 5.99 9.21 152 
20 14.01 4 9.49 13,28 293 
21-A 0.09 1 3.84 6.64 .000 
21-B 5.48 6 12.59 16.81 302 
22 13.89 a 9.49 13.28 .303 
23 3.68 4 9.49 13.28 155 
24 11.05 4 9.49 13.28 .259 








*The symbol “C” is used to denote the contingency coeficient. 
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ConcLupING STATEMENT 


Data obtained by administering to 
278 sixth-grade Negro pupils an atti- 
tude-toward-schooling gauging instru- 
ment, a reading test, and an intelli- 
gence test, have been analyzed to throw 
light upon the suitability of the at- 
titude instrument as a scientific meas- 
uring stick. It was found that the 
replies of these pupils to the items 
on the inventory are characterized by 
excessive piling-up in the highly fav- 
orable categories; that. sex is not as- 
sociated with attitude-toward-school- 
ing as measured by this instrument; 
and that intelligence and achievement 
in reading are not associated with at- 
titude-toward-schooling to an extent 
that would justify our considering 
these variables as important psycholog- 
ical correlates of attitude-toward- 
schooling. We may state that the evi- 
dence presented indicate that the IIli- 
nois Inventory of Pupil Opinion does 
not seem to be a satisfactory scienti- 
fic instrument for assaying the atti- 
tude-toward-schooling of these Negro 
pupils, 

The findings of this study strongly 


support the claim of certain research- 
ers that the determination of the suit- 
ability of published attitude-guaging 
instrument for subgroups in the popula- 
tion is a worthwhile undertaking. With 
respect to Negroes, we have limited 
scientific evidence regarding the cul- 
tural factors which are effective in 
producing observed attitudes. We be- 
lieve that the environmental handicaps 
faced by Negroes definitely and sig- 
nificantly influence their attitudes, and 
vitiate the suitability for them of many 
scientific measuring tools which have 
been constructed for the more favored 
group in the population. How per- 
vasive these handicaps are is difficult 
to determine, but it is probable that no 
aspect of the academic and social life 
of Negro pupils is entirely free from 
their influence. Without evidence in- 
cident to the suitability of measuring 
tools, artifacts may be unwittingly 
accepted as scientific observations, and 
thus researches in which instruments 
of unknown suitability are used are 
likely to contribute more confusion than 
light to our understanding of attitudes 


of Negro pupils. 








The Negro Race Relations Expert and 
Negro Community Leadership 





George B. Nessitrr 


Special Assistant to the Director of the Division of Slum Clearance and Urban 
Redevelopment, Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


Serving to confound whites who in- 
creasingly participate in the quick- 
ened struggle against racial inequality 
and to lessen the effectiveness of Negro 
activity against Jim-Crowism, there 
persists a tendency on the part of 
many Negro community leaders to 
doubt that the Negro who is profes- 
sionally engaged in the Negro-white 
relations field carries on his functions 
with any real and consistent intent to 
contribute to the elimination of dis- 
crimination and segregation. While an 
initial Negro skepticism towards whites 
who are professionally engaged in the 
race relations field would not be sur- 
prising, the fact is that it is the Negro 
race relations expert whom other Ne- 
groes continue to find it difficult to 
accept. 

Though a Negro scholar occasional- 
ly accepts as valid the efforts of these 
experts, non-professional Negro com- 
munity leaders do not share this ap- 
proval even after several decades of 
opportunity to observe the work of 
the expert. The persistence of the 
problem would suggest that its causes 


lie deeper than in mere personality 


4See John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 
Freedom (1947), p. 521 and Vincent J. 
Browne, “The Elimination of Segregation by 
Executive Orders and Federal Administra- 
tive Policies.” The Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 20:450-459 (Summer 1951), particularly 
p. 459. 
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clashes, the disappointment of unsuc- 
cessful job-seekers, partisan political 
differences, or any shortcomings of one 
of the race relations specialists here 
and here, 

It is submitted that the non-profes- 
sional leaders in the Negro community 
tend to question the integrity of the 
Negro race relations specialist because 
they judge him primarily as a Ne- 
gro community leader rather than as 
the technician he professes to be. 
While he is basically a type of Negro 
leader, his professional functions are 
earried on within an agency which 
is not controlled by the Negro com- 
munity. Even more importantly, with- 
in that agency structure the Negro 
protest against racial inequality can- 
not be voiced in the traditionally con- 
spicuous manner. The effect of such 
factors is a lack of belief in the pur- 
posefulness of the race relations spe- 
cialist. 

It is contended, however, that the 
Negro race expert is in a position not 
only to actually voice protest against 
racial barriers but that he is in 4 
position to perform the necessary and 
complementary task of race adjust- 
ment in the best tradition of the strug- 
gle against discrimination and segrega- 
tion in America. 

The fact that the Negro race re- 
lations expert is generally a Negro 


community leader has crucial impact 
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NEGRO RACE RELATIONS EXPERT 


on his functioning as a race relations 
expert. While he generally serves a 
government agency or a private wel- 
fare organization which is responsible 
to the total community, Negroes ex- 
pect him to display devotion to and 
to carry forward the Negro protest. 
Because his potential ability to serve 
that agency stems initially from his 
leadership position in the Negro com- 
munity, his continuing effectiveness, 
both with his employer and Negroes, 
is in a large measure dependent upon 
preservation of that status. 

It will be helpful at the outset to 
indicate roughly the number of Ne- 
groes among those professionally en- 
gaged in the race relations field. The 
most prominent element is the fifty or 
more members of the so-called “Black 
Cabinet” and their associates in cer- 
tain agencies of the Federal govern- 
ment. State agencies, such as the in- 
terracial commissions and fair employ- 
ment practice bodies, account for at 
least another fifty Negro racial re- 
lations specialists. At local govern- 
ment levels, perhaps twenty such race 
relations workers serve public or quasi- 
public commissions on race relations 
in such larger municipalities as New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, Cincinnati and Cleveland. In ad- 
dition, there are several hundred Ne- 
groes acting as racial consultants to 
private welfare organizations at na- 
tional, state and local levels and as 
executives of local social welfare 
agencies, which provide racial relations 
services to the civic, economic, and 
governmental leadership of the whole 
community. The executive secretary 
and the department heads of the local 
Urban League affiliate are examples of 
the latter. A number of Negroes also 
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serve as racial relations experts for 
certain labor, industrial, commercial, 
church, sports and other organizations, 
though this analysis does not embrace 


such personnel. 


Tur Nature or Necro Criticism oF 
THE Necro Race Expert 


The attention of Negroes quickly 
focused upon Negro race relations per- 
sonnel who during the early days of 
the New Deal were employed by cer- 
tain ‘“‘old line’ and newly established 
Federal agencies operating social and 
economic welfare programs. It ap- 
peared that many Negroes had reser- 
vations as to the desirability of race 
relations officials in those agencies. 
Over and over, it was charged that 
these racial relations officials lacked 
any real power, that they were not 
policy-making officials, that they were 
segregated in their agencies and that 
their segregated presence in those 
agencies discouraged appointment of 
other Negroes to professional positions. 

Naturally those Negroes holding 
Federal racial relations posts sought 
to win a clearer understanding of their 
activities and especially to deal with 
such allegations. They conceded that 
some racial relations officers had lit- 
tle authority but insisted that others 
were well integrated into the admin- 
istrative machinery of their agencies. 
They explained that the administrator 
of any agency is the only official policy- 
maker but that, if properly located in 
the structure of the agency and with 
respect to its work flow, the race re- 
lations adviser can affect policy-mak- 
ing. They also contended that, mainly 
through their efforts, certain agencies 
had been brought to employ Negroes in 
and _ clerical 


professional, technical 
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positions—an effort to counter the view 
that the staff of racial relations special- 


ist was ipso facto an isolated or “Jim 
Crow” unit, resulting in lessened op- 
portunity for Negro employment else- 
where in the particular operation.’ 
Despite the greatly increased num- 


ber of such functionaries, the extension 
of their services to state and local 


levels, their more extensive experience, 
and the expanded opportunity for dem- 
onstration of the validity of their serv- 
ices, since the initial questioning arose 
during the New Deal days, many in- 
fluential Negroes continue to doubt 
the worthwhileness of the Negro race 


relations advisers.. The March 10, 
1951 issue of the Pittsburgh Courier, 


largest Negro news-weekly, contained 
a lead editorial which excellently il- 
lustrated the persistence of considerable 
Negro distaste for the Negro race ex- 
pert. Entitled “No More Kitchen 
Cabinet,” it asserted that “such ap- 
pointees never had any real power” 
and referred to them as “petty officers 
supposedly representing the Negro.” It 


also spoke derisively of “black” offices 


and indicated that the presence of 


*Robert C. Weaver, “The Problems of Race 
Relations in Public Administration,” Oppor- 
tunity, Journal of Negro Life, July 1943, 
p. 108. 
"Occasionally a race relations professional 
disclaims such responsibility by stressing 
that he is not altogether confined to race 
relations duties in his employment. This, 
of course, often represents an attempt to 
escape derogation in the Negro community. 
Moreover, it can be passingly suggested that 
the belief in his own propaganda may well 
produce a confused and ineffective perform- 
ance, whatever may be his responsibilities. 
On the other hand, Negroes who are not 
racial relations professionals employed in 
agencies using race advisers are careful to 
disassociate their jobs from the duties of the 
latter. This is quite understandable but in 
part evinces a recognition of Negro com- 
munity misgivings on the subject of the 
Negro expert. 


racial relations specialists in the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy made for “‘discrimina- 
tion against qualified Negroes holding 
all kinds of administrative posts, . ,” 
The editorial described ‘‘Negro ‘special 
assistants’” as persons advising on 
“how best to handle the Negroes and 
keep white executives out of hot water”; 
as “instruments for the perpetuation 
of “jim-crowism’; and as serving “to 
give the impression that Negroes in- 
terests are being taken care of.” 

These acrimoniously phrased obser- 
vations reflect the views which a good 
many Negro community leaders hold. 
They write off Negroes professionally 
engaged in race relations as those 
“making a business out of saving the 
race.” They charge the race experts 
with primary interest in financial gain 
and with impeding the struggle against 
racial inequality. 

In essence, what is so persistently 
questioned is the Negro racial relations 
official’s devotion to the _ struggle 
against discrimination and segregation. 
It is this particular distrust with which 
this paper is concerned and we shall 
first briefly outline the circumstances 


under which it arises. 


Circumstances UNDERLYING CRITICISM 

It can be quickly noted that all of 
Negro leadership is constantly sub- 
jected to harsh criticism and that hence 
the Negro race expert must expect 
his share of such fault finding. In the 
United States all community leadership 
is constantly subjected to question and 
the leader of the subjugated commun- 
ity, it would follow, is looked upon 
with an even sharper eye. “Lambast- 
ing our leaders is quite a popular pas- 
time,’ James Weldon Johnson once 
observed. Myrdal reports meeting with 
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Negro complaints about “bad leader- 
ship” with such consistency that he 
termed the phenomenon “‘one of the 
unifying popular theories in the Ne- 
gro world, a point on which everybody 
can agree.” A recent issue of a pop- 
ular-type Negro magazine carried an 
article entitled “Negro Leaders We Can 
Do Without.” The writer listed eight 
types of leaders which he regarded as 
“serving no good purpose,” among 
which he included the “Timid Souls’ 
who “do more accommodating than pro- 
testing in regard to existing jim crow 
evils.” The Negro who essays race 
expertness cannot escape such reproach, 
On the contrary, he is certain to be 
the more severely criticized. 

The race relations specialist, lodged 
in a government or private welfare 
agency, is at once identified with an 
instrumentality in which any practice 
of racial discrimination or segregation 
in most indefensible. The Negro com- 
munity, therefore, tends to hold the 
race expert personally responsible for 
what the agency does and does not 
do on racial matters. The moral and 
constitutional responsibilities of gov- 
ernment in closing the gap between our 
democratic professions and our anti- 
racial practices are taken to be evident 
enough, especially at the Federal ievel. 
The insight of the Negro community 
into this fact is a partial explanation 
of why its misgivings are so sharply 
and continuously centered on the race 
relations officer serving the Federal 
agency. It has been observed that, 
“At one and the same time Federal 
advisers are execrated for not doing 





Goa oy Myrdal, An American Dilemma 
‘asco Gh il in Color, June 1950, pp. 


away with the ‘Race Problem’ and 
criticized because they lack power and 
authority to do anything.” 


The Negro community and its lead- 


ers similarly tend to require the race 
expert in the welfare field to bear the 


onus for the racial practices of his 
agency. Negroes are aware of the 


profuse expressions of democratic 
ideals, typical of social welfare spokes- 
men; sense the quasi-public status of 
the welfare agency, which enjoys tax 
exemption and other public favor, while 
raising its funds among all racial 
groups; and recognize the feasibility 


of dispensation of welfare services 
without regard to race. 


At the same time, the Negro race 
relations specialist operates within the 
complex structure of an agency which is 
beyond the control of the Negro com- 
munity and he is therefore suspect. 


In sharp contrast with nonprofessional 
Negro leaders who are chosen by the 
community itself,’ he is picked by the 
government or welfare agency for 
which he works. The effect is that 
the dominant or white community se- 
lects him. The Negro community un- 
derstands, too, that the race expert 


*Pauline Redmond Coggs, “Race Relations 
Advisers—Quislings or Messiahs?” Oppor- 
tunity, Journal of Negro Life, July 1943, 
p. 112 

"At one time most Negro community leaders 
were in fact chosen by the white community, 
particularly in the South, and, to a lesser 
extent, in the North. But today, and even 
in the South, where close personal relation- 
ships between Negroes and whites are be- 
coming obliterated and the opportunity to 
exercise the vote and to participate in organ- 
ized labor’s activities increases, the Negro 
community leader is more and more distinct- 
ly an agent selected and controlled by the 
group he professes to represent. In this 
connection, see Harry J. Walker, “Changes 
in the Structure of Race Relations in the 
South,” American Sociological Review, June 


1949, pp. 377-83. 
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usually seeks the job, often competi- 
tively; assumes that he enters employ- 
ment under definite proscription as to 
what he can and cannot do; and knows 
that he is paid a salary. Altogether, 
such aspects of the white community’s 
arrangement for his services and his 
acceptance of the arrangement suggest 
to the Negro community a set of cir- 
cumstances affording limited promise 
of action against racial barriers. It 
easily applies to him the popular no- 
tion that ‘‘the business of a bureaucrat 
is to keep himself in a job.” 

A related problem area for the race 
expert as a Negro community leader 
is the result of the obscurity of his 
activities and the difficulty of explain- 
ing them to the Negro community. In 
this connection, he is in a position of 
severe disadvantage as compared with 
other Negro leaders. The very name 
of the race expert’s agency usually is 
involved, if not actually befuddling, 
to Negro laymen, as to others. His 
job title often beclouds his responsi- 
bilities; “Special Assistant” or “‘As- 
sistant to the Director” may be im- 
pressive but it is not informative. The 
relations between staff and operating 
personnel, often fuzzy enough inside 
the agency, are difficult to clarify for 
those on the outside. The reply to a 
letter of racial complaint addressed to 
a racial relations specialist is illustra- 
It is generally signed by an 
operating official, of whom the com- 
plainant may never have heard. Thus, 
the maker of written protest may doubt 
that the racial relations expert has 


tive. 


the power even to sign such a letter, 
though he in fact would have drafted 
it in most cases. Moreover, most of 
the energies of the race relations spe- 


cialist are expended at physical dis- 
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tance from the Negro community en- 
Lastly, there is the risk that 
when the race expert does appear in 
the Negro community he will speak 
simply the language of his agency and 
its field—a specialized collection of 
polysyllabic jargon, bureaucratic or so- 
cial work, or both. 


virons. 


All of this obscurity is quite u- 
like the conspicuous behavior of the 
Negro trade unionist, politician, or min- 
ister-leader. Most of the activity of 
these nonprofessional leaders goes on 
in well-known and oft-frequented lo- 
cations within the confines of the Ne- 
gro community and to a great extent 
within the presence of others from the 
community. They also regularly and 
directly make their reports at union, 
political, church, N.A.A.C.P. and other 
meetings, held in the Negro commun- 
ity. In addition, of course, these non- 
professionals speak the plainest of lan- 
guage, and what they do and say is 
prominently reported in the Negro 
press. 

However, the gravest disadvantage 
under which the Negro leader-race ex- 
pert necessarily functions is his in- 
ability to appear in protest against 
racial discrimination with the certainty 
and frequency so easily exhibited by 
other Negro leaders. This disability 
is critical, for while the Negro com- 
munity has tended to measure the Ne- 
gro leader primarily by his ability to 
voice that protest, the fact is that in 
terms of situations and techniques the 
Negro race specialist cannot do so in 
the facile and conspicuous manner af- 
forded other leaders. 

The situation which motivates the 
race expert is simply that of the general 
status quo of race relations. He is 
employed by an agency which recog- 
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nizes that without deliberate efforts to 
prevent racial discrimination, it may 
occur, and occur not only to the dis- 
advantage of persons of racial minority 
but also so as to cause “racial troubles” 
for the agency itself. He, therefore, 
becomes principally engaged in the at- 
tempt to assure that racial minorities 
receive equal and/or nonsegregated 
treatment from his agency. This ob- 
jective requires that he affect (1) the 
making of policy, (2) the development 
of procedures and techniques, (3) the 
observation and review of operations, 
and (4) the development and distribu- 
tion of information on the part of the 
agency he serves. 

Fundamentally, the racial relations 
oficer becomes engaged in the positive 
and long-range task of anticipation of 
racial difficulty and the pressing of 
proposals to preclude it. If he does 
not succeed in obtaining approval of 
the policy he advises, he analyzes and 
reports any resultant adverse exper- 
He thus reiterates and dem- 
onstrates the validity of his views un- 
til the desired policy and procedure 
are accepted. Once the desired ap- 


iences. 


proach is obtained on paper, he con- 
tinuously reviews the operations of his 
agency to observe whether or not proper 
His ultimate 
aim is to get the operating personnel 
of his agency to accept as an integral 
part of their usual practices the policy 
and procedure developed by him and 


execution is resulting. 


‘For a carefully prepared and fairly de- 
tailed description of the work of racial rela- 
tions officers during a ten-year period in one 
group of Federal agencies, see “Minority 
Group Considerations in Administration of 
Governmental Housing Programs,” a state- 
ment submitted in 1947 to the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights. Obtainable from 
the Racial Relations Service, Office of the 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
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adopted by the agency. He thrives 
not so much on “trouble-shooting” as 
on the successful preclusion of racial 
difficulty, from the viewpoint of his 
agency, and racial discrimination, from 
the viewpoint of the Negro community. 
Consequently, the more successful the 
work of the race relations adviser is, 
the less likely it is that he will be 
called upon to “‘trouble-shoot,’ thus 
bringing himself and others in his 
agency in face-to-face contact with 
other Negro leaders. Lastly, of course, 
the particular techniques which the 
race adviser employs in his activities 
are those employed by other staff per- 
sonnel—quiet and relatively obscure 
activities such as observation, report- 
ing, 
meditation, and the like. His protests 
are made within his agency structure, 
where the Negro community, and some- 
times even the other Negro leaders, 
are hardly likely to know about them. 

The situation which motivates the 
nonprofessional Negro leader is quite 
different. He usually acts after a 
particular Negro or group of Negroes 
has become the victim of a flagrantly 
The whole community 


research, analysis, conference, 


wrongful act. 
learns about the incident and feels mis- 
treated. The Negro nonprofessional 
leader emerges from his office, business, 
church, or home in the Negro commu- 
nity to voice the protest. He may have 
been contacted directly by the victim 
of the mistreatment or his family; in 
addition, others will have urged action; 
and a quick committee meeting may 
have been held. The committee might 
accompany the leader as he presents 
the complaint and share in making it. 

In such a single and concrete situa- 
tion, whatever the outcome, the voic- 
ing of protest is specific, immediate, 
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clear and unquestionable. The Negro 
nonprofessional leader may never have 
sought a policy to prevent the partic- 
ular issue from arising. Indeed he 
thrives on the rise of specific issues 
and the repeated opportunities for 
open and vigorous display of militancy, 
as each arises.” 

Again, in terms of available tech- 
niques, it is obvious that the nonprofes- 
sional Negro leader, in contradiction 
to the expert, can use aggressive ap- 
proaches which manifestly convey pro- 
test. He will use the Negro newspa- 
per, itself essentially a “protest” organ 
and hence eager to “‘play” the incident. 
He may threaten or engage in litiga- 
tion, political reprisal or other retalia- 
tion; dispatch strongly-worded letters 
of condemnation; circulate petitions; 
lead a delegation to the mayor’s office; 
throw up and lead picket lines; stage 
boycotts, mass meetings, parades, and 
other mass demonstrations, et cetera. 

The relative inability of the Negro 
race expert to appear conspicuously to 
advance the Negro protest is further 
heightened by the fact that the pro- 
test today is stronger than ever and 
hence the expectation that Negro lead- 
ership will vigorously project it is 
sharpened. This is particularly signi- 
ficant when it is remembered that the 
current high level of attack against 
racial barriers coincides in time with 
the establishment and quickened growth 
of the race relations function at the 
three levels of government, the accel- 


*The writer is familiar, for example, with 
a recent situation in which race relations 
advisers for a governmental agency fore- 
saw critical circumstances in a Negro com- 
munity several months away. At the same 
time a skillful and strategically well-situated 
Negro community leader likewise antici- 
pated the problem but he professed that 
he preferred “to meet it when it comes.” 
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eration of both trends dating from the 
World War II crisis. Carey McWil- 
liams, for example, has described the 
quickening effects on the struggle 
against Jim Crow arising from the 
second World War, as causing “greater 
efforts to win complete equality, not 
at some remote period, but here and 


.’ Correlating with and reinfore- 


now. 
ing the impact of the second World 
War and its aftermath on the Negro 
protest is the arrival at adulthood of a 
new generation of Negroes, who, even 
in the South, expect the Negro protest 
against racial inequality to be ad- 
vanced openly and directly. The growth 
in numbers of those who look to and 
appear as “protest” leaders is fur- 
ther stimulated by the increases in the 
sizes of the Negro upper and middle- 
income classes, from which these peo- 
ple come. These groups increase as 
the result of expanded and improved 
educational opportunities, higher in- 
comes, a greater degree of cultural as- 
similation, and the enhanced self-re- 
spect obtaining among Negroes today. 

A remaining source of difficulty for 
the Negro race expert stems from his 
sometimes appearing to compete with 
other leaders and from the necessity of 
his pursuing immediate objectives dif- 
ferent from those of others of the lead- 
ers. In these situations no real conflict 
in either ultimate objective or general 
strategy may actually exist. It can be as- 
sumed that all of the experts and the 
nonprofessionals seek nonsegregation as 
rapidly as it can be achieved. But even 
within this assumption the two types of 
difficulty may obtain. 

Having won acceptance in the Ne- 
gro community as a leader, which fact 


“Brothers Under the Skin (Revised Edition) 
1951, p. 10. 
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in turn caused selection of him for the 
professional position which he oc- 
cupies, the specialist is at once in a 
position of distinctive prominence. He, 
more than the other leaders, is within 
the awareness of the whole commu- 
nity, white as well as Negro. The 
white community, knowing so little of 
its Negro counterpart, calls for his serv- 
ices regularly. Indeed, white groups 
may have to turn to him simply to 
learn who are the other leaders in the 
Negro community. But within the 
Negro community, too, the race spe- 
cialist must constantly share the at- 
tention of the community with the other 
leaders—by speaking or simply “ap- 
pearing” at meetings, serving on com- 
mittees, being interviewed by the press, 
and the like. Often he is urged to ac- 
cept offices in an N.A.A.C.P. branch, 
for example, or appointment to mem- 
bership on a public body and thus to 
fill a position likely sought by non- 
professional leaders.” In net, there is 
ample opportunity for him to appear 
to be in competition with the other 
leaders. 

That the immediate ends of the race 


expert and nonprofe.sional Negro 


leader can frequently conflict is easily 
illustrated. For example, in the im- 
portant matter of administrative job 
openings, the race relations adviser 
can afford only to make the training 
and ability of the Negro applicant the 
prime consideration, but on the other 
hand, the foremost considerations with 


the Negro politician, as with other poli- 


“Here the race expert’s apt understanding 
of the fact that Negro community action on 
a particular front is not being well taken 

comes a part of what induces him to 
accept such a position, though it must be 
added that his leadership proclivity may 
also be a contributing factor. 
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ticians, are certain to be the political 
status of the applicant and the likely 
effect of the appointment on the wel- 
fare of the party in the particular 
leader’s bailiwick. Various other non- 
professional Negro leaders also are apt 
to hold vested economic interests in 
race segregation—the labor leader, in 
the “Jim-Crow” local; a doctor-leader, 
in a private Negro clinic or hospital; 
an educator, in the principalship of a 
segregated school; or, the “furnished 
rooms” or makeshift-kitchenette opera- 
tor, motivated by the easy and exces- 
sive profits obtainable from substand- 
ard housing in the crowded racial 
ghetto. Yet the race specialists in 
labor, in public health, in education, 
and in housing must faithfully “hew 
to the line,” should the welfare of 
the total Negro community and the ad- 
vance against jim-crow require sacrifice 
of such vested interests.” 

In the main, then, the difficulties 
which the Negro race expert faces in 
his relations within the Negro com- 
munity, and particularly with nonpro- 
fessional Negro leaders, stem from the 
limitations on his ability to openly dis- 
play a strong voicing of the Negro 
protest. The essential handicap which 
he suffers is that while the nonprofes- 
sional Negro leader openly and strid- 
ently advances the Negro protest, the 
Negro community only senses, and lit- 
tle appreciates, the validity of the 
compromise actions in which the Ne- 


Here the racial relations specialist is not 
only in a sound position with respect to 
his responsibilities as such but is expecting 
those with vested interests to do no more 
than the specialist himself must do. The 
specialist’; aim must be that of “working 
himself out of a job.” If this is not his ob- 
jective then he is indeed exposed to the 
charge of ‘making a business out of saving 
the race.’ 
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gro race expert admittedly engages. 
Moreover, it little suspects that the 
race expert actually does protest 
against racial discrimination and segre- 
gation. 


Tue INTERRELATEDNESS OF PROTEST 


AND CoMPROMISE 


It is obvious that every Negro lead- 
er, who genuinely seeks racial equal- 
ity, is apt actually to employ ap- 
proaches classifiable as “compromise” 
as we)l as those regarded as “protest” 
actions. Certainly Negro leadership, 
as a whole, in the local or national 
community, freely uses approaches 
across the complete range of tactics, 
from protest to adjustment. The non- 
revolutionary nature of the Negro 
struggle requires such opportunism. A 
good illustration of this dexterity at 
the local level exists in Negro com- 
munity action on fair employment prac- 
tices issues. Here it could be easily 
demonstrated that the leaders of a 
militantly protesting N. A. A. C, P. 
branch, for example, have joined with 
the “radicals” on the picket line, on 
the one hand, but also grouped them- 
selves around the conference table with 
the less demonstrative Urban League 
officials, on the other hand, to com- 
plete achievement of a concrete gain. 

Drake and Cayton provide interest- 
ing evidence of the variety of approach 
employed by Negro leaders in Chicago. 
After listing four specific gains won 
by Negroes, it is noted that: 


Paradoxically enough, they [the 
gains] have come not from a mono- 
lithic unity but from diversity of 
competing leaders stimulating each 
other to win gains for the Negro 
people. There has been a kind of 


informal and even unplanned di- 


vision of labor, with the “accepted 
leaders” negotiating and pleading 
for Negroes, while the “radicals” 
turned on the heat. (Emphasis 
added)* 


Certainly protest and adjustment 
are both necessary to achieve antidis- 
crimination and antisegregation gains, 
Moreover, they are mutually interde- 
pendent. Generally, even the most 
effective protest but sets the stage for 
adjustment. Since each achievement 
in the direction of racial equality falls 
short of the fullness of the protest (and 
it is the representatives of the white 
or larger community to whom protest 
is made and who actually make the de- 
cision), it follows that usually what is 
attained is in fact a compromise or an 
adjustment, not a complete victory. If 
those who make the protest do not also 
make the settlement, then others must 
do so. 

In sum, it is plain that gains against 
jim-crowism are not the results of 
protest alone, despite its vigor and 
repetition. Gains would appear actu- 
ally to emerge from a complex of 
processes, including protest, but also: 
the discovery, identification and amass- 
ing of the facts involved; the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the ad- 
verse effects of the particular antiracial 
pratice upon the whole as well as 
the Negro community; the alignment of 
the constructive forces in the commu- 
nity in support of corrective action; 
the identification, exposure, and im- 
mobilization of the reactionary forces; 
good timing; appropriate tactics; and 
the prompt and skillful implementation 
of the decision makers, once they have 
moved forward. 


St, Clair Drake, and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis. 1945, pp. 731-732. 
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Tur Rote or THE Race RELATIONS 
Expert IN VoIcING THE PROTEST 


It is rather obvious that the Negro 
leader-race expert, as an analyst of race 
relations and a developer of techniques 
for race adjustment, is in a superior 
position to understand well this com- 
plex of processes—to see and under- 
stand the whole of the complex, par- 
ticularly within his special field. He is 
expected to keep before his adminis- 
trator a total picture of race relations 
in that field and seek to influence the 
interaction of the above-mentioned pro- 
cesses imsofar as his agency is con- 
cerned. If the race expert is at all 
busy at his job, he remains in the full 
stream of antidiscrimination advance 
for his objective is to facilitate the 
making of the gain whenever the op- 
portunity presents itself. 

The essence of opportunism is good 
timing—moving when the decision 
makers are most likely to permit a 
gain. Bluntly stated, it is that period, 
and sometimes it is brief and fleeting, 
when the interests of the larger com- 
munity, or those who dominate it, are 
seen as best served by its yielding to 
the Negro minority protest. Bargain- 
ing implies a quid pro quo—a two 
sided chance to make gain. Myrdal has 
projected as a “political axiom” the 
observation that ‘Negroes can never 
in any period, hope to attain more 
short-term power bargain than the 
most benevolent white groups are pre- 
pared to give.”* The Negro advance is 





“Myrdal, op. cit., p. 740. There is an obvious 
inconsistency in the Swedish analyst’s use 
of the words ‘power bargain’ and ‘benevo- 
lent’ in the same context. It is submitted that 
“benevolent” is rather ineptly used. Benevo- 
lence falls somewhat short even of the basic 
motivating force towards racial equality in 
America which Myrdal himself views as the 


in good part simply a series of such 
power bargains. 

The race relations expert is believed 
to be better situated than the nonpro- 
fessional constantly to know the status 
quo of those interests bearing upon his 
particular field of action. By virtue 
of his having always to understand, 
to consider and to work within the 
framework of an overall organization 
and its program, he has a more in- 
clusive and detailed view of the “in- 
terests” which really motivate change. 
He is in a position to identify accurate- 
ly and to help treat those interests. 
This is an essential facility of the well- 
functioning race expert. 

The race relations expert can hardly 
escape not merely the voicing but the 
documentation of protest. He must 
necessarily and consistently engage 
himself in the documentation of pro- 
test for this task is condition prece- 
dent to the development and acceptance 
of procedure to prevent racial dis- 
crimination and to avoid “race prob- 
lems.”’ A good example is the undrama- 
tic task of analyzing and reporting on 
the distribution of an agency’s serv- 
ices among the various racial groups. 
But the sharp, statistical disclosure 
of racial inequity is itself a substan- 
tiated protest. Indeed the dull but 
systematic racial appraisal of an 
agency’s operations may result in the 
race expert’s protest having been made 
long before the happenstance of an 


necessity for resolving the “moral dilemma” 
emerging from the conflict between American 
professions of democracy and American anti- 
Negro practices. 

The necessity runs to the moral but also 
to the political, social, and economic benefit 
of the larger community. In any case, it 
is rarely the benevolent who actually hold 
the seats of power in the American national 
and local community. 
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especially odious injustice stirs the Ne- 
gro community and causes the non- 
professional leadership to take action. 
He thus may equip the nonprofessional 
leaders with the key to the substan- 
tial disorder which the live incident 
may only have suggested. The object- 
ive of the protest may thus move from 
repair of a single injustice to that of 
policy and procedure against the pos- 
sibility of its general recurrence. 


If he does the job expected of him, 
the race expert documents and renders 
productive the Negro protest. 

Few people within the Negro com- 
munity will be able to understand that 
all Negro leaders, including the race 
expert, do voice the protest and do 
either engage in or accept the essential 
complementation of racial adjustment, 
or compromise, as it has been described. 
“Adjustment” generally takes place 
“behind closed doors.’ Moreover, even 
among the participants in protest ac- 
tions it is easy to feel that the last 
vigorous protests immediately preced- 
ing the emergence of gain were alone 
causative. In fact, social action lead- 
ers nurture such over-simplification, in 
stimulating other aggressive actions. 

However, close association with and 
observation of the efforts of the race 
relations specialists can disclose the 
skillful use of both protest ond com- 


15 


promise approaches.” Moreover, it is 


*A recent issue of Ebony contained an 
article treating the efforts of a well-known 
Negro race expert, asserting that “behind 
closed doors he meets regularly with more 
top level VIP’s . of industry and govern- 
ment than perhaps any Negro i in the nation— 
and usually gets more done.” While the arti- 
cle relates that he words “behind the scenes” 
and “steers clear of violent agitation and 
abuse of his apponents,” it also points up his 
work as an N.A.A.C.P. official; his role in 
the fight for the 1940 F.E.P.C. executive 
order ; and his disavowal of Ghandian meth- 








obvious that since successful protest 
leaders, in the very process of achiey- 
ing concrete gains, will have them- 
selves engaged in adjustment, they are 
well equipped to sense the potential 
usefulness of the race expert. 


AssuRING BetTrer UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE Necro Expert’s Functions 


Much of the responsibility for ini- 
tiative in making his services available 
and more meaningful to nonprofes- 
sional leaders rests on the race rela- 
tions specialist himself. Without the 
respect and confidence of the non- 
professional leaders—who are in closer 
and more constant contact with the 
followers—the race relations expert 
cannot effectively reach the Negro com- 
munity. Moreover, the race relations 
professional presumably believes in the 
validity of his function; is aware of 
the distortion with which it is viewed; 
but understands its integral relation to 
the advance against Jim-Crowism. 

It is therefore pertinent to suggest 
some of the approaches which the race 
specialist can employ to assure a better 
understanding of his functions within 
the Negro community. 

The Negro race relations professional 
ought to communicate carefully and 
consistently with the nonprofessional 
leadership, describing the racial prob- 
lems encountered and advance made in 
his agency’s program. Good reporting 
will reflect the fact that the protest 
is voiced, as well as enhance under- 
standing of the inter-relatedness of 


ods in the Negro struggle. It was empha- 
sized that “he has always been (a) staunch 
battler against jim crow.” Finally, the anal- 
ysis summed up that his “method is a crafty 
blend of diplomacy, suasion, and intelligent 
pressure at the right places and times.’ 

(emphasis provided.) 
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protest and adjustment. But the race 
expert ought to be careful to communi- 
cate with objectivity. If he does not 
report clearly and fully, the lagging 
areas and unmet problems will remain 
undisclosed and there will result an 
increased risk that the expert, rather 
than the agency, will be regarded as 
responsible for the unresolved prob- 
lems. If officially undisclosed agency 
short-comings have to “leak out,” ques- 
tioning of the expert’s integrity will 
have been reinforced. It should be 
cautioned, too, that reporting confined 
to the agency’s advances and accredited 
too largely to the expert’s performances 
is not only unbecoming but unwise. It 
invites irresponsibility and inaction on 
the part of the nonprofessionals. 

The Negro race specialist must re- 
main easily and readily “reachable” 
by the nonprofessional leaders and must 
expect requests for assistance to in- 
clude those which may exceed his abil- 
ities. In remaining accessible to the 
Negro community leaders there is op- 
portunity for the expert to overcome 
the implications lent by this physical 
distance from the Negro community 
and the technical language he speaks. 
In helping to have met requests which 
may not fall precisely within his re- 
sponsibilities, he can both exhibit a 
general concern with the welfare of 
Negroes—matching that which the non- 
professional must necessarily reflect— 
and better explain what his agency and 
he can and cannot do. 

The race relations expert ought to 
be able to accept, without chafing, the 


apparent handicap of his psychological 
removal from the followers in the Ne- 
gro community. There is considerable 
compensatory advantage in being a step 
removed from the grass roots of un- 


bridled protest in the Negro community. 
The expert is thus not identified with 
the initiation of it and can better in- 
terpret it. His administrative superior 
will seek understanding of the dif- 
ficulty, instead of asking him to “pour 
oil on troubled waters.” He is then in 
the highly advantageous position of 
rendering advice in a climate of “felt 
need.” Should a gain result, his as- 
sociation with it clearly emerges before 
the view of the nonprofessionals. 

While the race relations expert will 
be strongly pressed upon occasion to 
accept an assignment or an office into 
which a nonprofessional leader can fit, 
he can avoid appearance of competition 
by declining in favor of the best non- 
professional available. At the same 
time, there is less risk of identification 
with factions in the community or in 
one of its organizations. Moreover, the 
nonprofessionals, having become ac- 
customed to his indirect and partici- 
pant leadership, are not likely to ex- 
pect of him the aggressive tactics bet- 
ter assignable to others. Here is avoid- 
ed a real danger, for once an open and 
aggressive role in connection with a 
live issue is not fulfilled, the race ex- 
pert appears not only uninterested in 
the particular racial injustice involved 
but any disbelief in his integrity is re- 
inforced. After all the objective of the 
race expert, with the rest of the Negro 
community leadership, as with the 
operators in his agency, is to get others 
to take sound actions. 

But perhaps the race expert’s sim- 
plest approach in avoidance of appear- 
ance of competition with nonprofession- 
al leadership is that of heightened em- 
phasis on the technical or nonprofes- 
sional aspects of his work. The tasks of 
the race expert, if well met, are time 
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and energy-consuming to the ‘nth de- 
gree. He must consistently and con- 
tinuously concern himself with affecting 
his agency’s policies, its procedures 
and techniques, its day-to-day opera- 
tions, and its information and public 
rélations activities. He must, there- 
fore, have a working knowledge of 
what generally goes on in all of these 
areas. Moreover, he must have not only 
a good overall knowledge of his agen- 
cy’s programs, policies, and procedures, 
but also of the subject matter of the 
field. In addition, the basic approaches 
he must employ—investigation, anal- 
ysis, reporting, conference, mediation, 
etc.—are time-absorbing. Finally, as 
a staff officer or a specialist, he is pre- 
sumed to possess an expert knowledge 
of his speciality—race relations. He 
is not ipso facto qualified at race rela- 
tions despite his longevity as a Negro 
or his seniority and acclaim as a com- 
munity leader. The dynamics of race 
relations and social action in general 
are now under increasingly intensive 
study. The scientific findings in these 
fields offer contributions to his knowl- 
edge and his “know how”. As a profes- 
sional person, he is obligated to con- 








tribute to such findings from his own 
experience and observation. Certainly 
his agency and the Negro community 
are entitled to application of advancing 
knowledge and techniques to the work 
of his agency. Here also is a poten- 
tially heavy consumer of time and 
energy, and a challenge to study, initia- 
tive, and resourcefulness. Altogether 
the race expert can so busy himself 
as a technician as hardly to have time 
and energy left with which to appear 
competitive. 

Indeed the increased absorption of 
the Negro race expert in the profes- 
sional side of his dual nature is a matter 
of real need today. The protest against 
discrimination and segregation rises and 
spreads daily. More people are better 
prepared than ever before to partici- 
pate in making the most of increasing 
opportunities to effectively strike at 
this or that racial barrier. The race 
relations specialist is well-situated to 
affect the quickened advance against 
racial inequality. If he wore skillfully 
and devotedly makes the most of his 
opportunities, the nonprofessional lead- 
ers will learn that he can help make 
protest effective protest. 
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Two Negro Problems Instead of One: 
A Challenge to Negro Colleges 


Ernest E. NEAL 


Director, Rural Life Council, Tuskegee Institute 


Negro leaders and Negro organiza- 
tions from 1861 until about 1915 were 
concerned mainly with the problems of 
the masses of Negro people. Since 1915 
there has been a growing tendency for 
Negro leadership and Negro organiza- 
tions to become more and more con- 
cerned about the problems of the more 
advantaged Negroes in America. 

Since the problems of the more ad- 
vantaged group of Negroes receives 
so much attention from Negro leaders 
and in the Negro press this paper will 
refocus attention on the problems of the 
masses of Negroes in our society, and 
point out that we are now confronted 
with two Negro problems instead of 
one. 

The reason for this anomalous sit- 
uation is partially explained by the 
expansion of the American economy 
since World War I and the tremen- 
dous increase of Negroes receiving 
higher education. These economically 
and educationally favorable circum- 
stances have permitted the development 
of a small but very vocal Negro middle 
class which is apart from the masses 
of Negro people. 

This group of middle-class Negroes 
has met every requirement for first 
class citizenship. They are refined, 
well dressed, well behaved, and am- 
bitious. They have moderate incomes, 
drive late model automobiles, travel in 
pullman cars, in airplanes, and live in 


modern homes. If they were second 
generation Europeans they would have 
been completely integrated into Ameri- 
can life. But due to the unwillingness 
of Americans to digest peoples of color, 
this group experiences most painfully 
the evils of second-class citizenship. 


This group of Negroes is above the 
bread and butter level. The problems 
of discrimination, segregation in public 
transportation, eating places, hotels 
and universities are very real to them. 
They are mobile and can pay for first- 
class accommodations. They have chil- 
dren who meet university entrance re- 
quirements and want for them the best 
education that America offers. They 
are qualified and want the opportunity 
to sell merchandise, type in downtown 
offices, compete for technical, profes- 
sional and executive positions as any 
other Americans of like training and 
experience. 

They are denied these opportunities 
because they are colored. Denied job 
opportunities in the general economy 
many have found jobs as_ teachers, 
ministers, lawyers, doctors, business- 
men, and newspaper publishers in the 
segregated Negro community. Lacking 
the financial means to support private 
schools for their own children, they 
have influenced the curricular offerings. 
of public high schools and Negro state 
colleges to the extent that for the most 
part Negro high schools are prepara- 
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tory for liberal arts college entrance, 
and the Negro state colleges are, for 
the most part, teachers colleges and pre- 
graduate and professional schools. 

Not only has the middle-class Ne- 
gro group slanted the curricular offer- 
ing of secondary schools and colleges 
toward the needs of their own chil- 
dren, but as owners of the Negro press, 
spokesmen for organized religious, po- 
litical and civic groups, they see to it 
that all public utterances and resolu- 
tions and policies are so stated that 
they point up the problems of this 
group. 

Without laboring the point further, 
it is safe to say that the articulate 
middle-class Negroes have progressed 
so far beyond the base line of Negro 
people that they have lost contact with 
the basic aspirations of the masses of 
Negroes in America. They use most 
effectively their channels of communi- 
cation to keep their problems before 
the 
provement for this group seems to be 
guaranteed. 

The main concern of this paper is 
with the second Negro problem. That 
vast majority of Negroes who have not 
completed elementary education, 
who derive their livelihood chiefly 
from agriculture, domestic services and 
unskilled factory jobs. Today this 


group finds itself in a situation not too 


American public. Continued im- 


an 


unlike that confronted by their fore- 
Civil 
War. These people and their problems 
receive little attention, The spokes- 


bearers immediately after the 


men for the Negro people have be- 
come so preoccupied with the frustra- 
tions of the middle-class group that 
they have lost sight of the fact that 
the concern of many Negroes is a 
job—any kind of a job that pays wages 
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—a house—anywhere, but one that is 
dry and warm,—and enough food and 
clothing for them and their too many 
children. It is tragic for the Negro 
people that basic communication func- 
tions so poorly between them and the 
people who speak for them. 

There appears to be only one bright 
spot on the horizon for these people, 
and that is more of them are becoming 
members of labor unions and the farm- 
ers union. In these organizations they 
are finding leaders who talk about their 
problems and have the organizational 
“know how” to bring about an im- 
provement. 

Let us examine more closely what 
has been happening to these people 
during the past half century. In 1900 
Negroes numbered 8,833,994. They 
were 11.6 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. In 1940 Negroes numbered 
12,865,518 and were 9.8 per cent of 
the total population. During the forty 
year period there was a 1.8 percentage 
decrease in ratio to the total popula- 
tion but an absolute increase of 4,031, 
524 or a percentage increase of 45.6. 

In 1940 the Negro population was 
still most populous in the South. The 
rate of population increase has been the 
lowest in the South—5.8 per cent from 
1930 to 1940 as compared with 15.8 
per cent for the North and 41.8 per 
cent for the West. Numerically the 
Negro is a Southern problem. Of the 
12,865,518 Negroes in America in 1940, 
9,904,619 were in the South; 2,790,193 
were in the North, and 170,706 in the 
West; 124,306 of these were in Cali- 
fornia. Regardless of what one feels, 
thinks, or believes, the fact remains 
that ten years before the mid-point 
of the twentieth century, 77.0 per cent 
of the Negro population still lived in 
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the South, and 63.5 per cent of the 
Negro population lived in the rural 
South. 

The census of 1950 will show that 
the trend in Negro population is away 
from the farms to cities, and away 
from the South to the West and North, 
Negroes and their offspring have re- 
mained in the South since 1865, be- 
cause they were essential to the func- 
tioning of the Southern economy. In 
all other areas of American economic 
life they were expendable. Negroes 
have left the South in appreciable num- 
bers, only when they were required 
by the economy outside of the South— 
that was during World War I and 
World War II. 

What has been the change in the em- 
ployment status of Negroes since 1910? 
In 1910 the three industries having the 
greatest employment of Negroes were 
Agriculture (54.6%), Domestic Ser- 
vice (21.6%) and Manufacturing 
(12.6%), or a total of 88.8 per cent of 
all working Negroes in the United 
States. In 1940 the three industries 
having the greatest employment of 
Negroes were Agriculture (33.0%), 
Domestic Service (28.9%) and Manu- 
facturing (11.5%), a total of 73.4 per 
cent. The greatest decrease of Negro 
employment during this. thirty-year 
period was in Agriculture from 54.6 
per cent to 33.0 per cent, a decline of 
21.6 per cent. The industry showing the 
greatest gain in the employment of 
Negroes during the thirty-year period 
was trade, the per cent of Negroes 
employed in trade increase from 2.3 
in 1910 to 7.8 per cent in 1940. 

In Alabama, for example, when the 
kinds of jobs people do are considered, 
there are significant differences between 
the jobs on which white people and 
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Negroes are employed. Of the gain- 
fully employed white people, 15.3 per 
cent were laborers while 36.6 per cent 
of Negroes were laborers. Working in 
domestic and other types of service 
occupations were 4.6 per cent of the 
employed white population and 25.0 
per cent of the employed Negro popu- 
lation. Twenty-one and three tenths 
per cent of the employed Negroes and 
25.2 per cent of the employed whites 
were farmers. In these three occupa- 
tion groups, 82.9 per cent of the em- 
ployed Negroes and 45.1 per cent of 
the employed whites were working. 
More than one-half of the employed 
whites and less than one-fifth of em- 
ployed Negroes were in other occupa- 
tions that were better paying or less 
strenuous or both. 

After fifty years of being the most 
studied and discussed group in Ameri- 
can life, the majority of the Negroes 
are where they were in 1900, That is, 
most of them still reside in the South, © 
derive their incomes from agriculture 
and domestic service. The hopeful note 
as we enter the second half of the 
twentieth century is that progressively 
Negroes are moving out of the South 
and spreading themselves in other re- 
gions, they are moving from rural to 
urban areas, and from agriculture to 
trades and industries. 

The real gains in Negro life in Amer- 
ica have resulted from the decreasing 
importance of agriculture in our econo- 
my and the increase of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. The same forces 
that contributed to the improvement of 
Negro life have, at the same time, made 
life most insecure for a large segment 
of the Negro population. Historically, 
the only reason for having Negroes in 
America was the need for a large sup- 
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ply of cheap labor to work the cotton, 
tobacco, rice and sugar fields in the 
South. As long as these crops were 
geared to the technology of mules, 
plows and hoes—Negroes were neces- 
sary. But as tractors, combines, cotton 
pickers, etc., are being substituted for 
mules, plows and hoes, the demand for 
Negro farm labor is less and less. 
Attention needs to be called to the 
reaction of white Southern planters 
to Northward migration of Negroes in 
1917 and to the Northward and West- 
ward migration of Negroes in 1942. 
In 1917, every legal and extralegal 
barrier was raised to prevent the 
Northern migration of Negroes. In 
1942, there was little effort to pre- 
vent Negroes from migrating. The be- 
havior of the planters in 1942 was not 
due to their fervor to promote democ- 
racy, but simply to the fact that the 
Rust Brothers had invented a cotton 
picker, and a gin had been developed 
that would gin mechanically picked cot- 
ton. There was little resistance to the 
out-migration of Negroes because the 
planters had at their command machines 
that were cheaper than hand labor. 
The resistance of the planters to 
consolidate Negro schools is beginning 
to weaken also, not because they have 
become interested in better education 
for Negroes, but because it is no longer 
necessary to have the labor supply 
living on plantations. The planter finds 
it cheaper to pay day wages for chop- 
pers and pickers than to maintain 
families on the plantation the year 
round, Since it is no longer neces- 
sary for all his labor supply to live 
on the plantation, he has no objection 
to the closing down of the one-room 
shacks and transporting the children 
to centrally-located, better equipped, 








consolidated schools. The point is, that 
the planter’s changed behavior toward 
his tenants is due to changing methods 
of cotton production. 

The decline in the importance of 
cotton to the economy of the South, 
the increase use of machinery on farms, 
and the fast growing livestock farming 
is bringing to those Negroes who find 
jobs in the emerging economy a higher 
standard of living and a greater de- 
gree of freedom than was ever dreamed 
of in the old plantation economy. But 
for those Negroes who are losing the 
meager security they had under the 
old tenancy system due to these changes 
they are finding life most difficult. 

The mechanized and livestock farms 
in the South require from 50 per cent 
to 85 per cent fewer workers than 
the old plantation economy which is 
being displaced. What will happen to 
those Negroes made useless by machines 
and beef cattle? Some will be left on 
as cash renters on land not suitable for 
commercial agriculture. Still others will 
find means of purchasing family-sized 
farms. The majority, however, will 
move to the nearest small town, then 
to larger urban centers in the South 
and heavy industrial centers outside 
the South. These migrants must seek 
employment that requires the lowest 
skills, thus becoming employed in in- 
dustries where job security is least, 
rate of pay lowest, and chances of 
advancement unlikely. These displaced 
farm workers must seek the cheapest 
houses, and live in the most deteriorated 
section of the city; thereby contributing 
a disproportionate share to delinquency, 
crime, unemployment, and relief. 

The hard economic fact that we must 
come to grips with is that the advance- 
ments in our agricultural and industrial 
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technology is making the un-skilled 
worker less and less essential for the 
functioning of our economy. This means 
that for the first time in the history of 
our economy Negro workers are com- 
pletely expendable. This is the major 
problem confronting Negroes in the 
struggle for survival and the acid test 
of American democracy for the last 
half of the twentieth century. 

So far, this paper has been concern- 
ed with pointing out that America has 
two Negro problems instead of one. 
The first problem is that of the middle- 
class Negroes who have met all re- 
quirements for first-class citizenship. 
The solution of their problem is easiest, 
and in all likelihood, the obstacles of 
legal segregation imposed on this group 
will be removed within a reasonable 
period of time. 

The second problem is not easy. It 
just so happens that the people in 
America suffering most from the change 
over in our productive economy from 
men to machines are Negroes. The 
American Negro can find his counter- 
part among the French Canadians, the 
peasants in the industrial areas of 
China and India, and the serfs in the 
earlier development of Europe. The 
problem of the American Negro is 
the failure of industrialized countries 
to develop an economy that requires 
the labor of all of its productive citi- 
zens. The solution for the second Ne- 
gro problem—the masses of Negro peo- 
ple—is far too complex to be handled 
by politically expedient legislation. 

The development of a framework 
for the solution of the underprivileged 
Negro problem in America provides the 
advantaged group of Negroes an oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution to human 
progress in the world. There are sever- 


al areas for consideration. To begin 
with, let us consider the most acute 
problem facing Negroes. Today, 
throughout the cotton South thousands 
of Negroes are the victims of change, 
—change they had nothing to do with, 
and change which they cannot direct. 
All these people have ever known is 
growing cotton. They have lived under 
a system for generations which provided 
some kind of shelter and some kind of 
security. The increased use of farm ma- 
chinery and the piling up of cotton in 
government warehouses, before the Ko- 
rean war, have made the reduction of 
cotton acreage necessary. The people 
who own the land are using the cotton 
acreage allotment for themselves and 
machines to cultivate it instead of shar- 
ing the growing of cotton with their 
tenants. They are turning the unused 
cotton acreage into pastures for live- 
stock. They are nailing up and tear- 
ing down the shacks that have been 
homes to the tenants and their ancestors 
since the days of slavery. 

There have been no provisions by 
the government, the landlords, nor the 
local community agencies to help these 
people make adjustment to the changes 
taking place. If they move to the cities, 
which many of them do, they find few 
if any jobs available for unskilled ex- 
cotton tenants. They are not covered by 
the Federal Security Agency, and they 
have not established legal residence 
which would make them eligible for 
local relief. 

For those people being displaced 
by changes in Southern agriculture— 
who are outside the productive market 
because they are too old, too young, 
physically or mentally handicapped, 
and will end up eventually on the pub- 
lic relief rolls of many of our cities— 
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public assistance agencies may find it 
profitable to experiment with subsis- 
tence homesteads. It may prove cheaper 
to care for this group in this manner, 
and it certainly would reduce the men- 
tal strain these people live under in 
trying to adjust to urban life. 

The displaced people who are still 
in the productive age group and want 
to remain on the farm provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for experimenta- 
tion. Since governmental agencies and 
commercial institutions enter reluctantly 
into untried fields, this seems to offer 
an excellent opportunity for the ad- 
vantaged Negro group to take the lead. 
Pilot experiments aimed at helping a 
dispossessed group of farmers regain 
a place in the economy may prove bene- 
ficial. If the pilot experiments were 
successful, it would be much easier to 
get legislation or private enterprise to 
expand such projects. 

Regardless of what aid is given to 
make life more profitable on the farms, 
it must also be realized that increased 
mechanization of farms means fewer 
and fewer workers engaged in agri- 
culture. Our long-run consideration 
must be to develop enough non-agricul- 
tural jobs to maintain full employment 
for our constantly growing population 
and decreasing farming population. 
This is another area in which advan- 
taged Negroes could take the lead in 
developing an awareness of the need. 
What the South needs most is capital 
for development of its resources and 
technically competent people to man 
the factories needed to develop the re- 
sources. If the South is to develop a 


balanced agricultural and industrial 
economy, the bulk of the capital and 


know-how must come from the people 
of the South. 


In order to promote the development 
of the resources of the South, a simple 
kind of capital banking system may 
prove to be helpful. These banks should 
have branch offices in every hamlet in 
the South. Public spirited citizens 
should act as agents for the banks, 
They should seek to enroll every pupil 
in the school, every housewife, 100 
per cent coverage of each community 
should be the goal. No amount should 
be too small to open an account at these 
banks. In short, they should be the 
people’s banks to use the people’s mon- 
ey to develop the people’s resources, 
There is nothing to prevent the advan- 
taged group of Negroes from supplying 
this kind of leadership to the South. 


This permanent approach toward the 
expansion of agriculture, industry, and 
services should appeal to Negro leader- 
ship because the two periods in the 
Twentieth Century when Negroes made 
the most gains were during World Wars 
I and II. If American Negroes could 
be instrumental in demonstrating a 
way to full employment during periods 
of peace, they would have pointed out 
the way to underprivileged peoples all 
over the world, as to how they can 
lift themselves up. 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that Negroes cannot do the job alone, 
but they can provide the leadership. 
By so doing, they would go a long way 
in solving the two Negro problems. 
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The Negro College Faces the Future 


Wan. H. Rosinson 


Director, Division of Education, Hampton Institute 


In the earlier days of its relatively 
brief history, the role of the Negro col- 
lege in American society was clearly 
defined. Coming into being in the 
South’ at the close of the war between 
the states, it undertook what was un- 
doubtedly the most difficult task ever 
to confront an educational institution 
in the history of the nation, if not in 
the history of all education. Almost 
overnight 4,500,000 illiterate, frighten- 
ed and helpless slaves found them- 
selves cut loose on their own in a 
world that was at once filled with un- 
bridled hostility and mysterious prom- 
ises of a new and better life. It was 
a world to which the former slaves 
had had little or no orientation as free 
agents, for the life they had known 
conditioned them to modes of thought 
and action conducive only to complete 
submission and dependency at a sub- 
human level. With frightening and ex- 
plosive suddenness, the cotton fields, 
the log cabins, the cat-of-nine-tails 
lash and most of the symbols and re- 
alities of human bondage disappeared. 
But along with these implements and 
attributes of slavery also went the only 
measures of security they had ever 
known. Beset by almost unsurmount- 
able difficulties of poverty and dev- 
astation resulting from the war, and 
inspired with hatred and bitterness be- 
cause of the loss of their human chat- 


'A few colleges for Negroes were established 
in the East and West prior to the Civil War: 
Avery College in Pittsburgh (1852), Wilber- 
force University in Ohio (1856). 


tel and other material possessions, the 
former masters of these liberated slaves 
were too busy trying to reconstruct a 
life for themselves out of the smolder- 
ing remains to have the time or the 
inclination to provide facilities for the 
higher education of the freedmen, Into 
this breach stepped the Negro college. 


Founded chiefly by religious groups 
and the Freedmen’s Bureau, these in- 
stitutions could not by any stretch of 
the imagination have been called col- 
leges. But the students who came to 
them were generally not of college 
caliber either, and the programs offered 
by these schools were adapted to the 
apparent needs and levels of develop- 
ment of those they served. These in- 
stitutions taught an illiterate people 
to read, write, work, and what was 
probably most important of all, helped 
them build moral character and self- 
respect out of human spirits that had 
been brought low by 250 years of slav- 


- ery. Actually, the first function which 


the Negro college had to perform was 
one of human rehabilitation in the 
literal sense of that word. 
Unprecedented in the annals of Amer- 
ican education, the function that was 
performed by the early Negro college 
was definitely unique. Implicit in this 
doctrine of uniqueness, however, was 
the view that a special kind of educa- 
tion was needed for Negroes. Admit- 
tedly, the level of training which was 
provided for the white college student 
of that period would have been un- 
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suited for the freedmen. Consequently, 
the approach taken to the problem of 
higher education for Negroes was not 
only practical, it was also the only ap- 
proach that could have been taken 
under the circumstances. This served to 
implement the doctrine of uniqueness 
in the early Negro college and led to 
the development of an educational phil- 
osophy that Negroes were to be pre- 
pared to live in a white man’s world, 
which seemed to be the only course to 
follow at the time. Consciously or 
otherwise, underlying it was the idea 
that the Negro was to live as a Negro 
in a white man’s world, that is, to- 
gether with the white man, but as 
Booker T. Washington so aptly put it 
“as separate as the fingers on the 
hand.” Unwittingly then, the early 
Negro college contributed to the pro- 
motion of a “house divided’’ and as 
subsequent events have proved “against 
itself.” 

The early leaders in Negro college 
education were undoubtedly men and 
women of great courage and broad vi- 
sion. Certainly they were courageous 
and self-sacrificing, but without prece- 
dent to guide them and sharing with all 
mankind the lack of insight into the fu- 
ture, they could have hardly foreseen 
the coming tide of events that would so 
radically alter the course of American 
society and the Negro’s status in that 
society. 

So these brave men and women did 
what the dictates of the moment bade 
them do. Obviously, an emergency ex- 
isted for which no preparation had been 
made and had to be dealt with accord- 
ingly. There had been no Moses to pre- 


pare the slaves for the day of libera- 


tion; the liberators were ill-prepared to 
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cope with the situation; and the for- 
tunes of those who contested emanci- 
pation were inextricably bound up in 
the institution of slavery. In this sit- 
uation of total unpreparedness, the 
exigencies of the moment made it neces- 
sary to deal with the emergency in a 
practical way which failed to take in- 
to account the evolutionary potenti- 
alities of the Negro. The emergency 
was dealt with as if it would always 
exist and the view taken by the pioneers 
in higher education for Negroes saw 
them forever as ex-slaves, but never as 
future citizens, first class. 

This is not intended to be a criticism 
in retrospect, which is always an easy 
and often an unkind indulgence, but 
rather a recognition of the fact that 
the nature of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the founding of the Negro 
college rendered it virtually impossible 
to set the sights beyond the immediate 
practical problems created by several 
restrictive factors inherent in the sit- 
uation, The first of these limiting fac- 
tors was the overwhelming nature of 
the emergency which confronted those 
who sought to establish a program of 


higher education for the freedmen, 


Secondly, there existed the inherent 
inability of the ex-slaves to think of 
their own future in terms of equality 
with their recent white masters. A 
third factor which contributed to the 
difficulty of the situation was the com- 
bined unbridled hostility of the South- 
ern protectors of slavery on the one 
hand, and the doubts of the educability 
of the Negro, even on the part of many 
sympathetic Northerners, on the other. 
As a result, these conditions which 
were almost entirely uncontrollable at 
the outset imposed upon the efforts in- 
cident to the establishment of higher 
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education for Negroes a kind of static 
philosophy which froze the outlook at 
the status of the newly liberated 
slaves, and gave rise to a doctrine of 
uniqueness with its implications of the 
inherent inferiority of the black man 
which was to foreshadow the develop- 
ment of higher education for Negroes 
for the next three quarters of a century. 

For the first forty-odd years of its 
existence, the Negro college bent it- 
self assiduously to the performance of 
its unique function. Vocationally, it 
sought to train its students to per- 
form in freedom those tasks which had 
so recently been theirs 
Proverbially and in fact, they were 
trained to become the hewers of wood, 
carriers of water, and the tillers of 
the soil, Educationally, all, or almost 


in slavery. 


all, comers were taken. Requirements 
as to academic background and even to 


the time of year the student arrived 


at the schools were largely ignored. 
The student started his 


learning at 
whatever level he was found and he 
was advanced as far as he could go 


in the one, two, or three years he re- 
mained in the college. Morally, the 


ideal was Christianity. Almost with- 
out exception all efforts were made to 
change the black heathen into a God- 
fearing, Bible-reading, worshipping in- 
dividual. Of course, as time went on 
and the public elementary schools im- 
proved, the level of academic require- 
ment rose, As secondary schools made 
their rare appearance on the Southern 
scene, something which distantly ap- 
proached work of a college calibre was 
introduced into the institutions of 
higher education for Negroes. All these 
advances were made within the frame- 
work of the original concept of inherent 


inferiority, however, and at the turn 
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of the twentieth century the Negro 
college found itself the unwilling re- 
pository for a doctrine which it above 
all institutions in society should have 
long since shelved. Meanwhile, in the 
world outside the colleges, Negroes were 
playing an increasingly significant role 
in American life and steadily advancing 
toward first-class citizenship, but the 
dead hand of the past held the institu- 
tions of higher education for Negroes 
firmly in its grasp of uniqueness. 
Some cried out against the idea of 
a special kind of college education for 
Negroes, but their voices were drowned 
out by the “manual labor” plan of 
education, the “Atlanta Compromise,” 
and the preachment of the state boards 
of education which were designed to 
maintain the principle of uniqueness in 


public education for Negroes, 
This doctrine of uniqueness was not 


without its blessings, however. By re- 
maining original in the sense that they 
did not seek to become carbon copies of 
their better established white counter- 
parts, the Negro colleges, and especially 
the private institutions, were able to 
attract small fortunes in the form of 
endowments and gifts from philan- 
thropy. These contributions were ob- 
tained largely on the basis of the proof 
that the Negro college was performing 
a function that other institutions could 
not, or at least would not, undertake. 
At the turn of the twentieth century 
it became apparent that the doctrine of 
uniqueness had long since outlived its 
appropriateness, All but a diminishing 
minority conceded that the Negro de- 
served status as an American citizen; 
the educability of the ex-slaves was 
an established fact; and plans to de- 
port, 
communities, or return them to slavery 


separate Negroes into special 
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were abandoned by all but a few “un- 
reconstructed rebels.’ Obviously, the 


Negro college could no longer con- 
scionably afford to symbolize a sepa- 
rateness in the face of the moving tide 
of events which was sweeping toward 
integration. On the other hand, it had 
been founded to perform a vital func- 
tion at one of the most crucial periods 
in this nation’s history. It had grown 
and survived largely because through 
the years it had remained dedicated to 
a doctrine of uniqueness which grew 
out of the exigencies attendant to the 
circumstances of its origin and in- 
herent in the course of its development. 
Clearly the strife which grew out of 
the conflict between the past and the 
present posed a difficult problem for 
those in position of leadership of Ne- 
gro colleges at the beginning of this 
century. 

In the second quarter of the twentieth 
century the Negro college made spora- 
dic efforts to resolve the conflict in 
which it found itself. It did so chiefly 
by trying to emulate the standard 
white institutions of higher education. 
Accreditation by high rating agencies 
became the principal goal. Teachers 
with Ph.D. degrees were early sought 
after; salary, rank, and tenure statutes 
were set up, library and laboratory 
facilities and services were expanded 
along lines dictated by accrediting com- 
missions; curriculums were revised; and 
entrance requirements were stepped up 
to satisfy evaluative criteria listed for 
“A” grade colleges. The secondary 
schools and academies which were at- 
tached and long the backbone of most 
Negro colleges were adandoned and 
only collegiate work was offered. In 
other words, the avenue of escape from 


the doctrine of uniqueness chosen by 


the Negro college was along the hard 
and perilous road which had been 


traveled by most of their white sister 
institutions since the founding of Har- 
vard University in 1686. 
Undoubtedly, it is true that the Ne- 
gro college has not, even up to the 
present, completely deserted all of its 
tenets of uniqueness. Here and there 
throughout the South are institutions 
which still cling to the outmoded no- 
tion of the need for a special kind of 
education for Negroes. Few, if any, 
leaders in higher education for Ne 
groes openly advocate the continuation 
of such a policy, however. But through 
hypocrisy or through a misunderstand- 
ing of the consequences of such think- 
ing and practice, or both, many of the 
procedures now being followed have 
the effect, if not the intent, of per- 
petuating the notion of the inherent 
inferiority of Negroes. The attempts 
of some to rationalize the idea of the 
regional school plan in the South with 
the principle of equal educational op- 
portunities for all is a notable example 
of the many conflicts between the doc- 
trine of uniqueness, on the one hand, 
and the trend toward the elimination of 
the “separate-but-equal” policy on the 
other. Expediency, desire for survival, 
vested interest, and general inertia to 
change account for most of the other 
tendencies to resist the kind of rethink- 
ing that would lead to an abandonment 
of antebellum and reconstruction atti- 
tudes. But even the most reactionary of 
leaders in Negro college education must 
realize that protecting an absolete 
heritage is at best only a rearguard 
action and that the time cannot be far 
off when a redefinition of purposes and 
functions can no longer be delayed. 
Neither this minority which still in- 
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terprets higher education for Negroes 
in terms of antebellum thinking nor 


the majority which seeks to achieve the 
status of the standard white college 
has yet found the answer to the prob- 
lems created by the conflict between the 
past and the present. The next decade 
or two may well be the crucial period 
for the Negro college. 

Entering now into the second half 
of the twentieth century, the noted 
trend in institutions of higher education 
for Negroes continues to be toward the 
standard college. While this stands as 
a repudiation of the original doctrine 
of uniqueness as a philosophy of edu- 
cation in principle, the continued exis- 
tence of the Negro college as a separate 
institution places the present day lead- 
ers in higher education for Negroes in 
a vicious dilemma from which there 
seems to be no immediate avenue of 
escape. The doctrine of uniqueness 
which emerges as a natura) and de- 
fensible element in the origin of the 
Negro college gave rise to two inter- 
related lines of development which 
continue to plague higher education for 
Negroes. One, the belief of the inherent 
inferiority of the Negro, issuing in a 
special kind of education adapted to 
limited mental ability; two, the iso- 
lation of the Negro student where this 
special kind of education may be ad- 
ministered, issuing in separate institu- 
tions of higher learning. Of course, the 
latter physical separation is part and 
parcel of the social pattern which ef- 
fects segregation of the races in most 
phases of American life, It is true that 
the adoption of the same standards 
for curriculum, faculty, library and sci- 
ence facilities, and the same require- 
ments for scholarship as those which 


are observed in the better white col- 
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leges negates the first line of develop- 
ment that sprang from the doctrine of 
uniqueness, that is, the inherent in- 
feriority of Negroes. But the second 
line of development—that of the rele- 
gation of the Negro student into a 
separate institution—has thus far been 
repudiated only on a token basis. Cer- 
tainly the recent rulings of the Supreme 
Court which established the right of a 
Negro to attend the law school of a 
Southern state university, and which 
ordered another university in a border 
state to desist from forcing physical sep- 
aration upon a Negro student who had 
already been admitted are hopeful signs. 
The past several years have witnessed 
the admission of approximately 1,000 
Negro students into graduate schools 
of several institutions below the Mason- 
Dixon Line. But all this activity is of 
limited consequence when the overall 
picture is viewed in true perspective 
and complete integration appears no- 
where in the planning. 

Thus the continued existence of the 
Negro college as a separate institu- 
tion seems virtually assured for a long 
time to come. This is true, if for no 
other reason than the resistance of the 
social order of the South to nonracial 
and interracial education. The Negro 
college will, for good or evil, main- 
tain its racial characteristics almost in- 
definitely and all but a negligible num- 
ber of Negro students will continue to 
pursue their higher education in these 
institutions. In the light of the total 
situation, whether or not the Negro 
college should continue its efforts to be- 
come a typical American institution of 
higher a question 
which has far-reaching implications for 
the future. This much is true: White 
colleges themselves are increasingly 


learning becomes 
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breaking away from the time-honored 
conception of the college and are turning 
elsewhere for guiding principles. In ad- 
dition to this fact, the multifarity of 
diverse practices found in the American 
college today should give considerable 
pause to anyone who seeks to follow 
what seems typical in higher educa- 
tion. In addition to this unsettled state 
of affairs, the continuing controversies 
between the standard-bearers among 
American colleges, especially the tra- 
ditionalism-versus-progressivism strug- 
gles, give the impression that even 
among the leaders in higher educa- 
tion there is possibly more disagree- 
ment than agreement. It may soon de- 
velop that in its effort to follow the 
leader, the Negro college is attempt- 
ing to ride in many directions at the 
same time. A very interesting fact is 
that when the Negro college found it 
necessary to break away from the doc- 
trine of uniqueness, it had an excellent 
opportunity to become again the cre- 
ative force it once was, It is clear that 


it chose to become imitative instead. 
What then shall be the new motivat- 


ing principle in higher education for 
Negroes in the years that lie ahead? 
If the doctrine of uniqueness which 
characterized the past is no longer 
adequate and the example of the stand- 
ard white college is untenable, where 
then shall the Negro college find its 
new ideal? 

The one word that best characterized 
the Negro college of the past is unique- 
ness. The one word that should charac- 
terize the Negro college of the future 
is universalism. The concrete embodi- 
ment of the ideal that the Negro college 
should seek in the future is the Negro 
as a first class citizen, striving with 
all mankind to secure the nonracial 
goals of peace, economic security, free- 
dom of the individual, and contributing 
to the leadership and culture of the 
world community. The Negro college of 
the past bridged the gap that existed 
between the Negro as a slave and the 
Negro as a free man. The Negro col- 
lege of the future must bridge the gap 
that exists between the Negro in his 
present restricted racial status and his 
future status as a citizen of the world. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Negroes Tell Their Own Story* 


For many years Mr. Aptheker has 
been engaged in the task of rescuing 
much of the history of the Negro from 
the oblivion to which it has been con- 
signed by years of neglect and by in- 
difference on the part of a large num- 
ber of American historians. His books, 
among them American Negro Slave 
Revolts, To Be Free, and Essays in the 
History of the American Negro, have 
resulted from his researches. But Mr. 
Aptheker, like some others, is of the 
opinion that the most important source 
of the Negro’s history is not to be 
found in the laws of the state and na- 
tion or in what others have had to say 
about Negroes, but in what Negroes 
have had to say about themselves and 
about the communities in which they 
lived. This point of view and more 
than a decade of intensive research have 
resulted in what appears to be Mr. 
Aptheker’s most significant contribu- 
tion to date. He has literally scoured 
the country for documents written by 
Negroes themselves, and the compila- 
tion of these materials into a documen- 
tary history of the Negro people is a 
contribution of unique and far-reach- 
ing importance. 

The documents succeed admirably in 
making the point that not only have 
Negroes left a written record that ex- 
tends back into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but also that the record is 
voluminous. One of Mr. Aptheker’s 
major tasks was to select from collated 
documents containing some two million 
words a representative group that would 
contain only half a million words. The 
documents presented here make the 
further point that the interests and 


*Herbert, Aptheker, (editor), A Docu- 
mentary History of the Negro People in 
the United States. New York: The Citadel 
Press. 1951. pp. 960. 
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activities of Negroes were varied and 
widespread, For the ante-bellum period, 
there are, among many others, peti- 
tions of slaves for their freedom, pro- 
tests of free Negroes against poll taxes, 
accounts of early Negro schools, con- 
fessions of slave conspirators, requests 
of favors by Negro informers, views 
of Negroes on war and peace, excerpts 
from Negro newspapers and books by 
Negroes, minutes of Negro conventions, 
and speeches of Negro abolitionists. 
In the post-Civil War period there 
are pleas for protection, speeches by 
Negro members of Congress, accounts 
of experiences of Negroes in labor 
and agrarian organizations, aspirations 
of Negro intellectuals, views on mi- 
gration, and conflicting philosophies 
regarding adjustment in American life. 

While there are one hundred and 
ninety-three divisions in the volume, 
with more than three-fourths of them 
appearing in the pre-Civil War period, 
there are many subdivisions in which 
related documents are grouped together. 
Most of the documents are preceded by 
an introductory statement in which the 
editor “labored for brevity.” Toward 
the end of the volume he was not as 
successful in this effort as he had 
been earlier. His discussions of the 
documents are longer and his bio- 
graphical notes of persons who have 
lived in the past eighty years are more 
extended than those of persons who 
lived in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. In the later sections, 
moreover, the editor’s judgments are 
somewhat more obtrusive, by the very 
language that he uses, than in the first 
portions of the book. During the Re- 
construction, industrial leaders became 
“the industrial bourgeoisie,” (p. 559) 
and the growth of trusts is described 
as the rise of “monopoly capitalism.” 
(p. 750). Meanwhile, a Negro insur- 
ance man is described as “an early 
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representative of the Negro bourgeoi- 
sie” (p. 751), and in 1895 the “mas- 
ters” of South Carolina had “class 
brothers in Mississippi.” (p. 778). 
Mr. Aptheker’s labors have placed 
all students of the history of the Ne- 
gro under obligation to him. His pains- 
taking and exhaustive work will pro- 
vide a veritable mine of information for 
persons interested in pursuing further 
the history of Negroes; and it sug- 
gests many problems regarding their 
history that have not yet been fully ex- 
plored. While some omissions in a work 
of this scope, such as the writings of 
George W. Williams, the historian, and 
William Monroe Trotter, the militant 
editor, are almost inevitable, we have 
in this work the sole source book of 
the political, social, and economic as- 
pirations of the American Negro. 
John Hope Franklin 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


The New South* 


This is volume nine, the fifth to ap- 
pear, of the ten-volume History of the 
South which began publication in 1947. 
The years covered by Professor Wood- 
ward’s contribution are among the 
most obscure and confused in the 
South’s history. The triumph of Re- 
demption in 1877, the acquiescence of 
such a large portion of the country 
in the Reconstruction settlement, and 
the New South fetish have contributed 
to the neglect of the period as a field 
for critical and analytical study. But 
the author’s long and careful study 
of the New South, his searching ex- 
amination of the period in his Tom 
Watson, Agrarian Rebel, and the re- 
markably original scholarship of his 
recent Reunion and Reaction entitle 
him to write of this period with the 
authority that this effort represents. 

Happily Professor Woodward, born 
and largely educated in the South, is 


*C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New 
South, 1877-1913. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1951. Pp. 542. 


not burdened with the kind of sec- 
tional loyalty that would have made 
difficult or impossible an objective ex- 
amination of the forces and personali- 
ties that loomed large in the building 
of the New South. He reminds ys 
that Radical Reconstruction, lasting 
less than three and a half years in 
the average state, was limited by time 
in its accomplishment of good or evil, 
Meanwhile, the business of recouping 
the losses of the South as well as de- 
veloping new sources of wealth re- 
verted to the hands of Southerners, 
many of whom belonged to the con- 
servative Whig element of the pre- 
war period. A considerable number 
of these New South leaders, moreover, 
had fought in the Confederate army. 
He does not see the Redeemers as 
merely outraged sectional chauvinists 
who, above everything, wanted white 
home rule. To Professor Woodward 
they were willing to do business with 
anyone who would offer them the best 
bargain; and it turned out to be North- 
ern Republicans with whom they made 
the compromise in 1877. 


Once in power the Redeemers set 
up a political machine that demanded 
a blind devotion to the party that 
would be difficult to match, “even 
among devotees of modern revolution- 
ary organizations.” (p. 52.) With the 
local “‘courthouse clique” as the ar- 
biters, they proceeded to handle the 
affairs of their states in a manner 
that coincided with their best personal 
interests. They made liberal conces- 
sions to Northern investors by enacting 
legislation that was favorable to them 
as well as by granting them land and 
reducing their taxes. Far from being 
scrupulously honest in public office, 
many of the Redeemers vied with their 
Reconstruction predecessors in the 
moral laxity with which they dis- 
charged their duties. Embezzlements 
in the conservative Virginia govern- 
ment came to light as early as 1873. 
By 1888 Tennessee’s state treasurer, 
the nephew of the late President Polk, 
had absconded, leaving a deficit of 
more than $400,000. In the same 
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ear the state treasurer of Alabama 
was discovered to have embezzled more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. The 
situation was practically the same in 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 


In one instance after another Pro- 
fessor Woodward’s findings challenge 
some prevailing conception of the 
period. With convincing proof he as- 
serts that the will and ambition of 
the South would have been insufficient 
to forge significant economic changes 
without the aid of Northern and for- 
eign capital. He points out that the 
claim that the numbers of independent 
small farmers increased substantially 
during the period is a myth. There 
was, indeed, a revolution in the labor 
system, with the growth of sharecrop- 
ping; but there was no revolution of 
land tenure. The land owners, many 
of them new, kept their holdings in- 
tact while permitting tenants to culti- 
vate them. Jim Crow, the author de- 
clares, emerged as the Redemption gov- 
ernments declined and as white demo- 
cratic movements triumphed toward the 
end of the century. Likewise, the dis- 
franchisement of the Negro was ac- 
complished not to settle the question 
of whether blacks or whites would rule 
as much as to decide the question of 
which whites would rule. 

Here is the entire story of the be- 
ginnings of the New South: the steady 
degradation of the Negro, the sordid 
paternalism of the Southern industrial 
community, the emerging colonial sta- 
tus of the South, the rise of a new 
leadership of whites and of Negroes, 
and the conflicts of race and caste that 
conditioned the whole cultural pattern 
of the region. Professor Woodward’s 
masterful treatment of this difficult sub- 
ject is a landmark in American his- 
toriography. 

John Hope Franklin 
Professor of History 
Howard University 
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Boy at the Window* 


Owen Dodson’s first novel, Boy at 
the Window, is primarily concerned 
with character analysis. The book is 
a portrait of the Foremans, a Negro 
family living in a mixed Brooklyn 
neighborhood. Coin Foreman, the 
younger brother and « sensitive, in- 
quisitive lad, is the hero of the piece. 
Against the backdrop of neighborhood 
activities and quarrels and the family 
life of the Foremans, Mr. Dodson has 
constructed his plot around several 
fundamental questions of life to which 
Coin desires an answer: (1) What is 
a “nigger”? (2) Where do babies come 
from? (3) What is the meaning of 
death? 

Having been called a “nigger” by a 
white neighbor, Coin is told by his 
mother, ‘‘according to the dictionary, 
that word signifies a bad person.” 
Shortly thereafter Coin wonders wheth- 
er Abie, a Jewish boy, is a nigger: 
‘‘He’s bad sometimes.” He is still wrest- 
ling with this question when he hears 
his sister Agnes say that his mother 
became ill shortly after he was born. 
Coin finds this odd, as his father has 
explained that the boy “had been or- 
dered through Dr. Henry . . . [and] 
had come on a cold December morning 
at eight o’clock in a black bag, kick- 
ing up a fuss.” He makes a mental 
note to ask his mother about this 
problem later. However, before this 
question is answered, Mrs. Foreman 
gets sick and dies—thus posing still 
a third question for Coin: “Where did 
she go?” 

No one in Coin’s immediate family 
sufficiently understands the boy to 
give him satisfying answers to these 
haunting questions of childhood. He 
learns the answers after he leaves 
Brooklyn to live with his Uncle Todd 
in Washington. On the train a Negro 
woman creates a scene, and a voice 


from the rear says, “NIGGERS, nig- 


*Owen Dodson, Boy at the Window. New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1951. 


Pp. 212. 
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gers.” Coin “knew now what a nigger 
was. His mother really had been right. 
A bad person, What confused him was 
that it meant much more than that. 
Maybe you weren’t a bad person but 
you were colored and they called you 
nigger.” Ferris, a chance acquaintance 
in Washington, gives him facts of life 
about babies. 

The answer to the third question, 
as far as Coin found it, came from the 
Bible and the religion of his parents. 
What Coin wanted and needed most, 
however, he was denied—some adult 
who could lovingly guide him through 
the intellectual and emotional maze 
created by the puzzling questions of 
childhood. 

Mr. Dodson has written a story which 
will rank high among novels of charac- 
ter portrayal. The style is in harmony 
with the subject—simple, lucid, direct. 
It also has a refreshing appeal in a 
period when the market is saturated 
with novels written in the tradi- 
tion of naturalism. Furthermore, the 
author did not permit any desire he 
may have to propagandize to obtrude 
itself on his story. For entertaining 
reading and a refreshing emotional 
experience, Boy at the Window is 
highly recommended. 

Osborn T. Smallwood 
Assistant Professor of English 
Howard University 


What it Means to be a Negro 
in America* 


Redding is frank enough to admit 
that his outburst is “personal.” What 
he says is nothing new to the sociolo- 
gist. But he says it well, and intro- 
duces what is necessarily lacking in 
sociological studies—his own subjec- 
tive and personal element into his col- 
orful narrative. As one would expect, 
he is deeply disturbed and quite pessi- 
mistic, (“There is a deep sickness 


*J, Saunders Redding, On Being Negro in 
America. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1951. Pp. 156, 


in the American mind and spirit, and 
it threatens to infect democracy itself 
and render it impotent as an ideal. 
But not only this; the sickness also 
threatens to make democracy inef- 
fective as an instrument through which 
the individual can realize his highest 
self and in co-operation with other 
selves give zest, richness and meaning 
to human endeavor’’—p. 135). In fact, 
even after being able to give vent to 
his feelings, Redding cries: “I am not 
purged; I am not cured of my sick- 
ness” (p. 151) ... “What I wanted 

. was to loose and shake off the 
confining coils of race and the racial 
experience so that the integration—my 
personal integration and commitment 
—can be made to something bigger 
than race, and more enduring, and 
truer. For race is a myth; it is arti- 
ficial; and it is, I hope, at last a 
dying concept” (p. 152). Redding 
is wrong; race “ought” to be dead as 
a concept, but is very much alive. But 
it is to the credit of Redding that he 
has written so well about the curse 
imposed by the race myth on an Amer- 
ican. Those who want to enliven the 
sociological presentation with ‘case 
studies,” will find the little book ex- 
tremely useful. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport 


Schools, Security and Subversive 
Activities* 


More than ever, the schools occupy 
a very strategic position in the national 
security program. But at no other 
time in the history of the U. S. has 
this point been so emphatically thought 
out and brought to a focus, until now. 
The appearance of the two volumes 
under review should be hailed as a 


*Charles W. Sanford, Harold C. Hand, and 
Willard B. Spalding, (Eds.) The Schools 
and National Security, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. Pp. 292; E. Edmund 
Reutter, Jr., The School Administrator and 
Subversive ‘Activities. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1951, Pp. 
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definite step in the need of education 
to integrate its aims with the na- 
tional welfare (rather than interna- 
tional welfare). 

Furthermore, during World Wars I 
and II the schools contributed much 
through programs that were largely 
designed to meet immediate military 
and production needs. Relatively lit- 
tle long-term planning was undertaken. 
The work edited by Sanford and others 
has been prepared to aid schools in 
meeting both long-term and immediate 
needs incident to the present crisis. 

The results are magnificent. The 
editors have summarized the research 
and discussion of some twenty-five 
hundred educators. After their evalu- 
ation of the national security situation, 
they survey the major educational im- 
plications of the national security situa- 
tion, and then recommend national 
security programs for the schools with- 
in the framework of the curriculum 
running from guidance services to avi- 
ation education. No other work has 
so much pertinent material gathered 
in a single volume. 

The problem of national security is 
also definitely related to that of sub- 
versive activities. It is a difficult prob- 
lem to handle as evident from the 
furore created by the requirements or 
proposals for loyalty oaths. Reutter 
has done a unique work in gathering 
here data which may be used as a 
basis for intelligent action in charting 
the narrow course between the Scylla 
of permitting “subversive” teaching in 
the public schools and the Charibdys 
of thought control of teachers. Reut- 
ter concludes that “the problem of 
alleged subversive teachers is better 
approached in a professional manner 
than in a legalistic one. Loyalty can- 
not be legislated” (p. 104). He recom- 
mends specifically that there is a need 
for definite policies and procedures on 
the community level. ‘Time and effort 
spent in carefully selecting personnel 
will pay high dividends not only in 
preventing disloyal teachers from en- 
tering the system, but in avoiding the 
unpleasantness inherent in a dismissal 
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action.” (p. 108). And, above all, 
“one responsibility of the public school 
administrator is to make certain that 
‘subversive’ persons are not employed 
in the schools” (p. 113). 

Both volumes should be read by all 
educators interested in relating educa- 
tion to the burning problems of the 
day. 

Joseph S. Roucek 


Racial Violence—North & South 


Violence is one of the world’s great 
educators. The raw sight of sudden 
death and the realization that it can 
happen to him has made a law-abiding 
citizen of many a reckless driver, real- 
istic and symbolic. Even the Quaker 
employs the picture of violence to con- 
vince the world of its uselessness and 
tragic folly. 

Perhaps more interestingly than in 
life, violence is a mighty weapon of 
the arts. When Aristotle spoke of 
bringing about the purgation of the 
emotions through the (pity and the) 
terror of drama, he underlined a dra- 
matic principle already revealed 
through generations of stage practice. 
And every great dramatist, and most 
great literary artists, from that time 
on have employed violence liberally, 
including the King James Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

That violence is a necessity in dis- 
cussing the race question in or out of 
creative books, is axiomatic. The most 
striking books on both sides of this 
dark and angry question begin and 
end with it—at random, take for ex- 
ample Thomas Dixon and Richard 
Wright. Horrible oppressions, dis- 
tortions of democracy, unchristianly 
and brutal behavior continue in an at- 
mosphere of public complacency un- 
til some act of violence digs them out 
and points the finger of scorn and 
responsibility. 


*Philip B. Kaye, Taffy. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1950. Pp. 258. Irving Schwartz, 
Every Man His Sword. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 307. 
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It is not unusual, therefore, for a 
reviewer to have set before him two 
books by new novelists in which racial 
violence is the theme.’ It is gratify- 
ing —to note that both these stories 
have an air of originality. Kaye and 
Schwartz are sincere and ardent men 
who obviously want to say something 
important, not just make a career of 
writing. 

But before you can examine their 
books thoughtfully, you must contin- 
uously set against them two questions: 
Do they trace their violence back to 
its deep roots in American social life 
and forward to the bulging implications 
in the world that has America so 
keenly under perspective? Have they 
employed the best artistic and socio- 
logical methods and wisdom in isolat- 
ing and presenting their themes? 

Mr. Schwartz’s book concerns racial 
violence in the South. It begins with 
a “‘small’” lynching—three white men 
semi-officially dispatching one Negro 
without trial. Incisively it shows that 
lynching in the South has little rela- 
tionship to punishment for an actual 
crime, but is really a standardized, and 
the best, means of keeping the com- 
munity’s Negroes cowed, and under 
control. 


Every Man His Sword continues 
with the active planning for an or- 
ganization—like the Ku Klux Klan— 
to maintain the delicate balance the 
lynching was designed to reestablish. 
Then, meanwhile, the perpetrators of 
the lynching, one by one, meet violent 
extrajuridical justice; and this, in 
spite of efforts to pin these new crimes 
upon the Negroes. The retributional 
killer is at last unmasked as a white 
man who believed in elemental justice, 
and who upon being tracked down, be- 
comes an immediate casualty. 


Obviously Mr. Schwartz has a fine 
socio-literary problem and much of 
his novel reads like a detective story- 
But although he probes, he does not 
get at the root of the problem; and 
although he offers an answer, he cer- 


tainly does not solve the problem. 


The believer in elemental justice whom 
he offers as solution is no more than 
a noble bystander: he is not a re- 
sponsible person in the dispute, and 
his elimination leaves things right 
where they were. 

To say this is to go far out on a 
certain uncomfortable limb. Mr. 
Schwartz will probably be the first 
person to declare: these reviewers are 
always clamoring for books which will 
make all the people equally respon- 
sible for the crimes against democracy, 
and equally obligated to remedy them; 
and when they get one, see how they 
behave. 


If he does, his feeling will be justi- 
fied. 


But even so, the reviewer must re- 
iterate that when a great struggle is in 
progress, its resolution—if real—must 
be found first within the struggle itself, 
and then on the rim of abstract prin- 
ciple. Somehow the truth of the fight 
for democracy must be made to grow 
in the hearts of the white and Negro 
combatants who are at each others’ 
throats. And if there are such ad- 
mirable keynoters of justice as Mr. 
Schwartz so eloquently depicts, they 
must work within the ring of that 
brutal affray, if they wish to avoid 
ineffective martyrdom. 


Mr. Kaye (whose pseudonym we 
shall respect) makes his book a pre- 
sentment of racial violence in the 
North. His is not directly a struggle 
between the races but apparently one 
within the Negro race. Be it clearly 
noted, however, that the struggle is 
the result of the segregation imposed 
by the majority race; and this segre- 
gation, as Mr. Kaye well and clearly 
shows, is the greatest single incentive 
to violence, interracial and intraracial 
as well, 


Taffy is the story either of an am- 
bitious mother or of her wayward son: 
one does not always know which. The 
mother takes her family from crowded 
Harlem to more relaxed opportunities 


in Brooklyn; the teenage son, more 
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comfortable in Harlem, resists the 
change. 

In pursuing her ambitions, social, 
political, religious, and otherwise, the 
mother tries to take the son along. 
She does not succeed. Then for a 
little while ignoring him, the more avid- 
ly to fulfill herself, perforce driving 
him back down his own road, she is 
awakened before day one morning to 
find that crime and violence have taken 
their deadly due of him; and so of 
her. 


Most assuredly this is a clearcut 
and incisive problem. As _ ex-social 
worker, ex-newspaperman, and present 
minister, Mr. Kaye has searched his 
material thoroughly. He has followed 
through to roots, but he has not to 
answers. He is not guided by a deep- 
runing basic philosophy which would 
have made his story always meaning- 
ful as it is most times exciting. 


In fact, neither Mr. Schwartz nor 
Mr. Kaye has mastered his craft as a 
literary artist, and that fact has much 
to do with their failure to give sharp- 
ness and bold meaning to their highly 
dramatic material. Mr. Schwartz does 
not know his Negroes well enough; and 
furthermore he is addicted to the drag- 
ging in of extraneous business, espe- 
cially sordid love affairs. Mr. Kaye 
has no workable story line and a 
troublesome habit of overlaboring the 
throwback; he is likewise prone to 
deviation and to unnecessary descrip- 
tion. He knows his Negro society in 
general but has quaint notions, or prej- 


udices, of the Negro church people. 


All told, the violence of these two 
stories, though often gripping, is gen- 
erally wasted. Violence will not stand 
alone, and it can easily get out of 
hand. For good result, it must be care- 
fully built up, then paid out through 
clearly defined channels that run to 
meaningful conclusions. The conclus- 
ions must have been thoughtfully de- 
veloped in advance, and however im- 
aginative, they must be valid in social 
and in literary terms. 
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If, then, the American artist is going 
to interpret racial tension—certainly 
one of his best current bets—he must 
continue to try the theme of violence 
as Messers. Kaye and Schwartz have 
done. Beforehand, though, he must 
have mastered his craft. 


John Lovell, Jr., 
Department of English 
Howard University 


Road Without Turning* 


This is the autobiography of a Ne- 
gro who simply could not “keep his 
place,” who, impatient at hearing that 
“The time isn’t ripe” as to full recog- 
nition for the Negro, sincerely felt 
that “‘the time is never ripe: time must 
be cultivated to make it ripe.” Born 
in the Bottoms of Knoxville, Tennessee 
(“a simple little community of God- 
fearing, but always hungry folk, which 
some seventy-five colored and a dozen 
white families called home: the low- 
est part of the town geographically, 
morally, and economically”), the Rev- 
erend Robinson moves on to Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania) and even- 
tually to Union Seminary (New York). 
Thus he exemplifies the point of C. C. 
Spaulding’s admonition: “Lincoln 
wasn't great because he was born in 
a log cabin; Lincoln was great be- 
cause he got out of that log cabin.” 
Also, this author is convinced that in 
each man there is a spark capable of 
kindling new fires of imagination and 
progress if he can only find the means 
to fan it into flame. 


Determined to do his very best to 
improve race relations in the United 
States, Reverend Robinson has cer- 
tainly achieved wonderfully in so few 
years (he is middle-aged). Even a 
part of his record is impressive: 
founder of the Church of the Master 
(New York); a founder of Syden- 
ham, reportedly the first interracial 
hospital in the United States; founder 


*Road Without Turning: The Story of Rev- 


erend James H. Robinson. New York; Far- 
rar, Straus and Company. 1950. Pp. 312. 
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of Camp Robert Hollow and Forest 
Lake (interracial and covering over 
six hundred acres; they accommodate 
thousands of children); a founder of 
the National Service Fund for Negro 
Students, which has helped over five 


hundred students obtain scholarships 
in non-segregated colleges, and so on. 


Reverend Robinson pictures the Ne- 
gro-white paradox with praiseworthy 
objectivity. So painstaking is his 
analysis that the reader cannot fail 
to see that the problem of race rela- 
tions is, after all, merely a matter of 
attitude. Though race prejudice and 
its attendant evils at times appear in- 
vincible—indeed a kind of road with- 
out turning—this author contends that 
“men will lose consciousness of their 
differences and divisions when they in- 
terest themselves in the common prob- 
lems of one another.” And so the 
Reverend Robinson’s ‘‘aim and task is 
first to make them think, then to con- 
vince them of the self-defeating nature 
of their attitudes and finally to have 
them join with me in corrective ac- 
tion.” 


Believing (like Jean Carter—Coun- 
try Gentleman) that prejudice and 
hostility yield inevitably to love, under- 
standing, and patience, this writer has 
striven continually for the improvement 
of Negro-white relations here in Amer- 
ica. In the vanguard of those who 
struggle to destroy racial barriers, 
presently he is one of the most com- 
manding figures on the entire race 
relations front. 


Well, what do we have here? Here 
is not the polished composition of 
James Weldon Johnson’s Along This 
Way, nor the graceful, smooth-flowing 
prose of Shirley Graham’s There Was 
Once A Slave. Here is, nonetheless, 
a revealing social document which spot- 
lights unforgettably instances of man’s 
repeated injustices to man- Here, 
therefore, is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to that growing “race relations” 


literature that is appreciably creating 
understanding and tolerance and good 


will among men—all sorts of men. 


J. Randolph Fisher 


Savannah State College 
Savannah, Georgia 


Intelligence and Cultural 


Differences 


The current volume is of special 
importance to teachers and examiners 
of children of minority groups—which 
children because of the _ restrictions 
placed upon their participation in the 
greater culture are generally considered 
to have had experiences inferior to 
the norm. Intelligence and Cultural 
Differences* is a challenging consider- 
ation of the extent to which intelli- 
gence as measured is a reflection of 
assumptions, underlying tests, which do 
not give adequate consideration to the 
full possibilities of such cultural in- 
fluences. As such, it merits becoming 
“required reading” for every active 
and potential user or interpreter of in- 
telligence test scores. 


The first nine chapters of this book, 
comprising only 78 pages, make up one 
of the most succinct and readable anal- 
yses of intelligence testing in the United 
States that it has been my privilege to 
encounter within the covers of a single 
volume. Although several of the chap- 
ters have appeared in journals pre- 
viously, their being gathered together 
is a major contribution. 


In chapter I, Kenneth Eells has set 
forth the format of the work, which is 
a particular happy one for the lay- 
man and for the pedestrian teacher 
who may be unfamiliar with the cant 
of statistics and who, consequently, 
are all too frequently discouraged in 
attempts to read or further to under- 
stand the current literature in areas 
pertinent to their pursuits. This vol- 


*Kenneth Eells, Allison Davis, Robert J. 
Havighurst, Virgil E. Herrick, and Ralph 
Tyler, Intelligence and Cultural Differences. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1951.Pp. 388. 
*Op. ctt., p. 6 
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ume is divided into three parts: the 
first two parts which are entitled, “The 
Problem and its Setting” and “A Sum- 
mary of the Field Study” respectively, 
set forth the purpose and the implica- 
tions of the study, while the detailed 
statistical analysis has been relegated 
to Part III, to be read or not as one 
sees fit, without interfering with the 
understanding to be derived from the 
first two parts. However, the cross- 
references to Part III which are found 
in the earlier chapters are incentives 
for even the uninitiated to acquire a 
fuller appreciation of the dependency 
of generalizations upon facts. Such ap- 
preciation the usual sequence of facts- 
before-conclusions too often “‘stymies” 
by causing blocks which inability to 
overcome the complexities of statistics 
fosters, 


Part I might well be characterized 
a symposium, inasmuch as within its 
six chapters are represented the five 
authors whose names appear on the 
cover. As has been mentioned, the first 
chapter was written by Kenneth Eells, 
who is responsible also for the three 
chapters of Part II and the fourteen 
chapters of Part III; in this first chap- 
ter, he identifies the problem as “an 
attempt . . . . to assess the importance 
of various factors as possible expla- 
nations for the differences in I. Q.’s 
found for children from different kinds 
of cultural background.” 


In chapter II, Virgil E. Herrick, 
accepting the assumption that culture 
does influence intelligence, concerns 
himself with summarizing what is 
known about (1) the relationship ex- 
isting between intelligence and social 
status and (2) the relationship between 
such status and particular subtests and 
items of the more popular tests. 


In the third chapter, Robert J. 
Havighurst has identified the differences 
between the cultures of the middle- 
class and the lower-class which would 
operate to favor the responses of the 
middle-class child on the usual in- 


telligence test. 
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In chapter IV, Allison Davis identi- 
fies the basic considerations to be rec- 
ognized in the construction of an in- 
telligence test and defines the cultural 
limitations of the existent tests, while 
in chapter V the same writer identifies 
the cultural fallacies inherent in these 


tests. 


Ralph W. Tyler closes Part I with a 
challenging analysis of the problem of 
educability and the effects of different 
formulations thereof upon the American 
program of education. 


In Part II, Eells has given a three 
chapter summary of the procedures 
and findings of the study as it was 
identified in chapter I. He examines 
the implications of and the assump- 
tions underlying several hypotheses 
which might explain the findings of this 
study concerned with the analysis of re- 
sponses of approximately 5000 chil- 
dren to the items on nine different in- 
telligence tests. He concludes with im- 
plications for further intelligence test 
construction. 


Part III, as already mentioned, is 
the detailed presentation of the findings 
upon which the conclusions of Part If 
are predicated. 


This challenging analysis confirms 
the belief of this reviewer that the 
existent so-called intelligence tests 
might better be labelled tests of aca- 
demic aptitude. 


Rachel T. Weddington 
Instructor in Education 
Howard University 


Clara* 


Lonnie Coleman, Georgia born and 
former student of Hudson Strode’s 
class in creative writing at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has completed his 
fourth novel. This one uses Lillian, 
an Alabama girl, to trace the suffering 
and eventual reconciliation which she 


*Lonnie Coleman, Clara, New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1952. Pp. 266. 
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and Clara, a Negro servant, exper- 
ience over a span of twenty years. 


On the night of her wedding, Lil- 
lian’s well-to-do husband, Carl Sayre, 
brings her to live in his home in Bloom- 
ingdale, a thriving town in South Ala- 
bama. Here Lillian is introduced to 
Clara, who, from the beginning to the 
end, is irritant and at the same time 
beneficent to Lillian, who is caught in 
the meshes of an unhappy marriage. 
On her first night as Mrs. Carl Sayre, 
Lillian suspects, and not without cause, 
that intimacies exist between her hus- 
band and Clara. As her suspicions 
mount to substantiation, Lillian runs 
the gamut of prejudices still rampant 
among her strata of society, and her 
articulated reactions are truly realistic. 
The fact that the unlearned Clara uses 
the word “loiter” had roused Lillian’s 
spleen even before her marriage. To 
her, Negroes have no business using 
what she regarded a high sounding 
word. Seeing Clara neatly clad to 
welcome her to her new home, Lillian 
would have called her pretty “had she 
been white.” It matters not that the 
coat she gives Clara does not fit, for 
coats “don’t have to fit so good, espe- 
cially on darkies,” who, to Lillian, 
were people who could be teased about 
little things: their church services or 
their matings without benefit of clergy, 
and “they fall right into the spirit 
of the thing and carry it on them- 
selves.” 


But Clara is different. She is re- 
served to a point of defiance. Easily 
can she defy Lillian, for she knows 
well where she stands in the esteem of 
Carl Sayre. Although she loses no love 
for Lillian, she does her work well. In 
fact, ministering to the needs of Carl 
in his moments of alcoholic depression, 
she proves herself indispensable to the 
family equilibrium. 


The plot ascends to a high peak 
when Lillian discovers that little Petie 
is the son of Carl and Clara. In her 
effort to master a delicate situation, 
Lillian drives Clara and Petie away 
and burns down the servant’s house, 


which they have occupied. She soon 
realizes, however, that she has played 
the wrong card. Without Clara to 
soothe him Carl is more than Lillian 
can manage; hence, she pleads with 
Clara to return. Though successful 
in her effort, she realizes that she has 
given Clara the upper hand, but Clara 
returns more penitent than defiant. 


The sexual affinity which Carl feels 
toward Clara is weakly motivated. It 
is based upon the fact that Carl de- 
liberately indulged with the Negro 
woman as a means of humiliating his 
frigid, Puritanical mother, who he felt 
had denied him the love she owed him. 
In Clara he found a warmth of re- 
sponse, a response even superior to 
that of the frustrated Lillian. 


The novel abounds in dramatic epi- 
sodes, of which the death of Carl is 
an example. As reported to Lillian 
by a hospital nurse, present at the 
deathbed, the last word to fall from 
Carl’s lips was “Clara,” a name the 
nurse assumed to be that of Mrs, 
Sayre. Equally dramatic are the 
scenes associated with the ambush slay- 
ing of Petie. This unfortunate occur- 
rence accentuates the hysteria which 
often results from circumstantial evi- 
dence involving Negroes. 


At maturity Petie becomes an am- 
bitious, successful farmer on land pro- 
vided by his white father, Carl. He 
courts the displeasure of the towns- 
people only because he is intelligent 
and resourceful. In fact, as Lilliam 
explains his qualities when he was yet 
a boy, “he wasn’t sassy, he didn’t do 
or say anything disrespectful . . . he 
just looked (at white people) like he 
thought he was as good as they were.” 
This resentment makes Petie the target 
of violence when unsubstantiated evi- 
dence connects him with the mysterious 
slaying of Tol Cannon, owner of 4 
cotton gin. 


Prior to the slaying of Petie, Lil- 
lian has gone through a series of con- 
versions, each of which centers around 
Clara, who, as the two women move 
along in age, proves a tower of forti- 
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tude. On the part of one who has 
hated with such passion, these con- 
versions are indeed amazing. Still, the 
power of mutual sorrow as a precipi- 
tant of genuine reconciliation does not 
loom as an unconvincing force. 


That Lonnie Coleman knows the so- 
cial background of his characters can- 
not be denied. ‘That he draws them 
realistically likewise cannot be denied. 
Even so, his prototypes might prove 
distasteful to Negro readers as well as 
to whites. Wherein Negroes might de- 
test the pattern of Lillian, whites might 
hate the matrix of Clara. Neither 
group should be blinded to the fact 
that Coleman has painted life in the 


raw—that he has presented social an- 
tagonisms that actually exist. Although 
he proposes no solutions, he implies 
strongly that two persons of a dif- 
ferent racial identity, when confronted 
with suffering and sorrow, might well 
toss petty hatreds to the sands and 
roll up their sleeves to work for mu- 
tual comfort. This is exactly what 
Coleman has done in Clara. As Clara 
comforts Lillian in the loss of her hus- 
band, so does Lillian comfort Clara 
in the loss of her son. As they do 
so, the walls of prejudice come tumb- 
ling down, only to be replaced by a 
spirit of forebearance and respect. 
Saunders E. Walker 
Tuskegee Institute 
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Notes From 


Recent Books 


WALTER G. DANIEL AND MARION T. WRIGHT 


Toward World Unity 


There is a growing awareness and 
conviction that improvements in inter- 
group relationships must be made rap- 
idly in a swiftly moving world. The 
really effective ways to attain such 
improvement are yet to be determined. 
Many organizations are promoting pro- 
grams in this field and are undertak- 
ing studies that will contribute to de- 
veloping understanding and strategy. 
Individuals also have sought to ex- 
press themselves on ways to imple- 
ment accepted beliefs. A considerable 
body of literature has been accumu- 
lated since World War II and promis- 
ing plans and activities are under way. 
The variety of approaches is illustrated 
by books which have appeared in the 
past eighteen months. 


Both volumes from the College Study 
in Intergroup Relations sponsored by 
the American Council on Education 
are now available. The first one en- 
titled College Programs in Intergroup 
Relations’ describes the programs con- 
ducted by twenty-four participating 
colleges. The opening and closing 
chapters are written by the director 
of the study and the others are 
the contributions of the faculty 
leaders on the respective campuses. 
The reports show a variety of ap- 
proaches, differences in points of view 
and practices, considerable caution ac- 
companied by some fears, specific il- 
lustrations and techniques, and a record 
of degrees of success in achieving 
worthwhile goals. There is a _ pre- 
dominance of service type courses re- 
garding intergroup relations, very lit- 
tle research, and a dependence upon 
tradition. 


Intergroup feelations in Teacher 


*Lloyd Allen Cook, ed., College Programs in 
Intergroup Relations. Washington : American 
Council on Education, 1950. Pp. 365. 


Education,’ the second volume, deserves 
extended comment. Written by the 
director of the study, it is interpreta- 
tive and analytical rather than de- 
scriptive. There are some basic con- 
cepts and principles derived from the 
work of the participating colleges and 
stated in such a way as to provide 
a basis or guide for action programs 
designed to improve intergroup rela- 
tions and behavior. The central pur- 
pose of a realistic intergroup relation 
program is to end the prejudice and 
discriminatory ways in which people 
in power treat those who do not pos- 
sess power. The majority group is 
described as “‘the great power-holding 
body of people.” The members of 
this group tend to establish an evalu- 
ation of all members of the minority 
groups on the basis of their percep- 
tions of individual minority group 
members. The author points to the 
desire for status as the real center 
of concern which motivates group be- 
havior. 


The nature and development of 
prejudice are examined. There is a 
recognition of the fact that no single 
simple theory is suggested. An in- 
dividual who wishes to change his 
prejudiced attitudes must change the 
groupings from which his social mean- 
ings are derived, Since evidence shows 
that children may become prejudiced at 
a very early age, the process of edu- 
cation or reeducation should begin 
while they are young. Formal school 
programs should include some type of 
intergroup education from the first 
year. There is need for presenting 
clearer social perceptions and for bas- 
ing proposed solutions on scientific 
principles. 


*Lloyd Allen Cook, Intergroup Relations i 
Teacher Education. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1951. Pp. 271. 
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Six approaches to intergroup in- 
struction through schools and colleges 
are listed: They are: (1) academic 
classroom instruction; (2) group-pro- 
cess education; (3) community partici- 
pation; (4) use of audio-visual ex- 
perience ; (5) other vicarious exper- 
iences like short dramatic plays, socio- 
drama, fiction reading, etc.; (6) on- 
the-job teacher education, such as stu- 
dent teaching and initial full-time em- 
ployment. From this list the first 
three are selected for some discussion 
and evaluation. Group process teach- 
ing is advocated as the most effective 
way of producing improvements in be- 
havior. The techniques cannot be 
picked up casually. A good intergroup 
worker needs to acquire leadership 
skills that would develop in him a 
deep emotional concern, intellectual 
insight, group work techniques, and 
good judgment in risk calculations. 
The sharing of concern is the founda- 
tion of grouping, and such a feeling 
should come voluntarily from the in- 
dividual who should elect to participate 
in a group-motivated effort to accom- 
plish a socially meaningful task. The 
author's illustrations are somewhat 
overdrawn or over dramatic. The col- 
lege study found that the attempts 
to teach better intergroup relations did 
pay off, but the evidence is too limited 
to be convincing. Group process edu- 
cation and community participation 
were said to produce greater increases 
in liberal views than academic methods. 
The measures of the latter, however, 
appeared to show greater gains in 
knowledge. Changes in knowledge, of 
course, are easier to measure than 
changes in attitudes. The value of 
informal methods of instruction may 
be superior although difficult to prove. 

The best testing ground of democ- 
racy will likely be the small and in- 
timate community groups. The col- 
lege study set out to discover the ways 
of combining the basic principles of 
democratic theory, the techniques of 
Social science, and the good judgment 
from current community living. It 
is felt that the solutions to our prob- 
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lems in human relationships will come 
out of a study of the scientific prin- 
ciples derived from research and ac- 
tion in small communities. 


The program goals of intergroup re- 
lations should be stated in terms of 
public welfare and equal rights rather 
than effort to improve the lot of some 
disadvantaged group. Attack should 
center on both prejudice and discrimi- 
nation since they interact and reinforce 
each other. The educator’s respon- 
sibility consists in taking leadership 
in developing and utilizing strategy, 
techniques, and intelligence and prob- 
lem solving. 


An adequate social theory is es- 
sential to a program for improving 
intergroup relations. As woud be ex- 
pected, the cooperating colleges varied 
in the current theories which they ac- 
cepted. It became clear, nevertheless, 
that the only adequate explanation 
must be based on a dynamic concept 
that recognizes the mobility of peo- 
ple. Colleges must face the problems 
of their own policies and practices 
with regard to such matters as admis- 
sions, participation in student activi- 
ties, and membership in organizations 
which may result in denying educa- 
tional opportunity to qualified people 
who aspire to the democratic rights 
which all citizens are expected to en- 
joy. 

Throughout this entire volume there 


is a constant emphasis upon social per- 


ception, the need for group process 
education, the importance of commu- 
nity participation and leadership, and 
the inadequacies of an emphasis on 
knowledge. The results of this study 
supply a real contribution in the field 
of intergroup education. 


Diagnosing Human Relations Needs* 
is especially welcomed by those who 
found help from the project which 
operated as Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools under the spon- 


*Hilda Taba, et al, Diagnosing Human Re- 
lations Needs. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1951. Pp. 155. 
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sorship of the American Council on 
Education. According to an announce- 
ment, this title is the initial publica- 
tion in a new series that will be named 
“Studies in Intergroup Education.” 
The plan is to make available research 
materials that have been developed by 
Hilda Taba and her staff who are 
continuing the work begun in the ear- 
lier study at the Center for Intergroup 
Education of the University of 
Chicago. 


This latest volume describes the de- 
vices that have been found helpful to 
schools across the country in their 
attempts to diagnose the factors in 
the social learning of children and 
youth connected with their cultural 
backgrounds, social relationships, and 
personal feelings and behavior in the 
light of personal and community re- 
lationships. The techniques, treated 
in separate chapters, are diaries, par- 
ent interviews, sociometric procedures, 
participation schedules, open questions, 
and logs of classroom procedures. The 
general pattern of the chapters is to 
show why the technique may have 
value, illustrations of content and pro- 
cedures, suggestions regarding use, 
the recording of information, the or- 
ganization of data, and the interpreta- 
tion of the results. In some instances, 
limitations, samples of schedule, in- 
terviews, and other specific devices are 
given. 


Diagnosis and measurement in the 
field of human relations are necessary 
but difficult. While scientific proced- 
ures are desired, their use is rendered 
almost impossible because of the sub- 
jective characteristics of the behavior 
to be observed. This volume does per- 
form the service function of a manual 
that guides activities in the field. 
Rather than wait for conformity to all 
scientific canons and for complete ob- 
jectivity, the Chicago staff is experi- 
menting with new ideas in measure- 
ment. As stated in the introduction 
to the volume, efforts are being made 
(1) to help diagnose in areas where 
validity of procedures cannot be es- 


tablished; (2) to employ methods which 
take into account the highly interde- 
pendent and interrelated human and 
group relationships; (3) to get de- 
pendable data without techniques that 
are too intricate and involved; and (4) 
to find methods that serve the dual 
purposes of diagnosis and evaluation, 


“Open-ended” techniques as used in 
interviews, diary entries, and like de- 
vices have the possibility of getting 
data of the kind needed to show be- 
havior in human relationships. Single 
measures that may condition the re- 
sponse exclude the possibility of unique 
constellations in human _ response 
and do not take into account feelings, 
The personal flavor needs to be caught, 
the influence of decision making must 
be recognized, and growth observed. 
Warnings concerning limitations, care 
in use, pertinency of instruments to 
purpose and similar items are given. 


You And Democracy‘ is an illustrated 
book of sixty pages written for the 
purpose of arousing in children “an 
abiding faith and fervor for democ- 
racy.” The language is adapted to 
them and the pictures are abundant, 
appropriate, and clear in meaning, 
The content is over simplified in the 
method of presentation adopted. The 
book describes the institutions and cus- 
toms of our democratic society and 
makes an appeal to the young reader to 
help improve the situation and cor- 
rect the imperfections recognized in 
our American system. It is possible 
that a child may get an unrealistic 
picture of our government and its priv- 
ileges without a sufficient recognition 
of the difficulties, limitations, and other 
forces at work to defeat democracy. 
He needs the complete picture in order 
to learn how to function as a 
citizen. The knowledge approach and 
the glowing representation of democ- 
racy are insufficient to assist him in 
overcoming the prejudiced attitudes 
which have probably been learned prior 


to his enrollment at school. 


‘Dorothy Gordon, You and Democracy. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1951. Pp. 60. 
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UNESCO appointed a committee of 
experts to formulate a statement on 
race. On July 18, 1952 there was 
released a statement which represented 
the results of the committee’s work 
and received the general approval of 
scholars and citizens. Social scientists 
from eight nations served on the com- 
mittee. They represented the disci- 
plines which include physical anthro- 
pology, sociology, social psychology, 
and ethnology. The famous anthro- 
pologist, Ashley Montagu, was recorder 
for the committee and, upon request, 
prepared a compact and clear ampli- 
fication and interpretation of the state- 
ment prepared by the experts. The 
title is Statement On Race. 


The author suggested that the 
twenty-one paragraphs which composed 
the final document could be taken as 
symbolic of the adult stage which has 
now been attained in the thinking of 
authorities. Montagu gives most em- 
phasis to the theme which he has de- 
veloped in all of his recent publica- 
tions, namely, that cooperation is a 
basic principle in human relations, that 
the older theory of natural conflict 
and competition is incorrect, and that 
life forms manifest the tendency to co- 
operate in both physical and spiritual 
aspects. Supporting data and thorough 
analyses are provided. 


The special contributions of this vol- 
ume are the clarification of the con- 
cept of race, recommendations regard- 
ing the use of the term, the presenta- 
tion of evidence, an excellent bibliog- 
raphy and the prestige that is attached 
to the authorities who cooperated. At 
the beginning of this century, the in- 
terpretations of the conclusions of 
anthropology gave support to popular 
Prejudices. This volume and others 
show the mid-century tendency of so- 
cial scientists to protect themselves 
against the misuse of the body of 


scientific knowledge which they have 
developed. 


“Ashley Montagu, Statement on Race. New 
York: Henry Schuman, 1951. Pp. 172. 
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In carrying out the resolutions of 
both the United Nations Social and Eco- 
nomic Council and the General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO, UNESCO has col- 
lected materials and begun a campaign 
for the dissemination of accurate infor- 
mation regarding race. It has recently 
published a series of five pamphlets 
under the general title “The Race 
Question in Modern Science-” This 
series contributes little that is new as 
far as the discovery of information is 
concerned but presents the known facts 
in an organized fashion by writers of 
authority and distinction. There is a 
considerable overlapping of treatment. 
The person who reads the entire series 
may feel that the similarity of ideas 
or the repetition of concepts restricts 
the value. When taken individually, 
however, each pamphlet fulfills a par- 
ticular purpose. The series will not 
likely convince anyone to change his 
behavior toward the various racial 
groups, but it will prevent the use of 
science as a support for unfounded 
views regarding racial inferiority and 
superiority. The pamphlet may be 
helpful in answering anyone who may 
attempt to justify prejudiced beliefs 
by reference to the literature of an- 
thropology, biology, social psychology, 
and sociology. 


In The Roots of Prejudice’ five 
major causes of prejudice are analyzed. 
They are the personal advantage to 
those claiming superiority, ignorance 
of facts, racism, ignorance of costs, and 
warping of the personality. Prejudice 
is treated as a complex thing and 
recognition is given to the general use 
of inadequate, incomplete theories 
which tend to misplace emphasis, over- 
simplify explanations, or fail to take 
all factors into account. The author 
suggests kinds of action which will 
contribute to the reduction of prej- 
udice. Among them he includes de- 
velopment and appreciation of the 
harmful effects, both financial and 
psychological, the use of legislation 


"Arnold Rose, The Roots of Prejudice. 


Paris: UNESCO, 1951. Pp. 44. 
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that penalizes discrimination, direct ef- 
forts to solve major social problems, 
and combating racism and other con- 
ditions upon which prejudice is based. 


Race and Psychology’ sets forth 
generalizations derived from investiga- 


tions which have dealt particularly 
with the nature of intelligence and 


personality factors and their bearing on 


race. The data are well selected in 
that they are representative and sup- 
port the chief concepts which the 


author undertakes to interpret. Prin- 
cipal stress is given to the social and 
cultural factors and the effects of 
changes in environment. There is brief 
discussion of such items as the rela- 
tion between physique and mentality, 
the ratio of individuals of superior 
ability within a racial group, racial 
mixture, and the range of differences in 
specific abilities, temperament, and 
personality traits. The author closes 
with the caution that individuals and 
families are not equally endowed in 
many respects but that this is a dif- 
ferent matter from the general con- 
clusion regarding the inferiority and 
superiority of specific faces and ethnic 
groups. He insists that scientists do 
not know of any relation between race 
and psychology. 

Race and Biology’ presents the ele- 
mentary facts essential to an under- 
standing of the biologist’s position in 
regard to race. It includes the defini- 
tion and an explanation of race, the 
comparative influence of heredity and 
environment, the origin of biological 
forms, race formation, separation and 
fusion. Some figures and charts are 
used to support or clarify ideas. 


The pamphlet, Race and Culture,’ 
supplies a summary of the views held 
by anthropologists with regard to the 
acquired nature of our intergroup be- 
havior. Such generally accepted be- 


"Otto Klineberg, Race and Psychology. 
Paris: UNESCO, 1951. Pp. 40. 

*L. C. Dunn, Race and Biology. Paris; 
UNESCO, 1951. Pp. 48. 

°Michel Leiris, Race and Culture. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1951. Pp. 46. 
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liefs as the following are discussed: 
our customs and not our original na- 
tures divide us; racism is a modern 
phenomenon; there is no inborn racial 
aversion; and our modern culture has 
used racism for economic and political 
reasons. The writer explains the mean- 
ing of race, how it differs from culture, 
language, and religion, and the contri- 
bution of racial ancestry to the indivi- 
dual. He likewise deals with the mean- 
ing of culture, how cultures live, and 
the relation between culture and the 
human personality. The unifying ele- 
ments in our culture are the common 
interests and the variety of activities 
which human beings conduct in their 
group associations. The differentiating 
factor in the formation of personality 
is not race but racial prejudice. 


The fifth pamphlet, entitled Racial 
Myths” points out the ways in which 
science may be used to justify views 
and policies of social behavior. The 
practice of racial discrimination is 
treated as one facet of the broader 
problem of social discrimination. The 
social needs of individuals have deter- 
mined both the ideas which they have 
selected from scientific theory and their 
perceptions of social situations. Most 
persons have accepted myths regard- 
ing the races of mankind. The author 
seeks to explode these myths and gives 
major attention to the myth of blood, 
the inferiority of crossbreeds, color 
prejudice, the Jewish myth, and the 
myth of “Aryan” or “Nordic” su- 
periority prove his statements, Comas 
quotes many writings of recognized 
authorities. He is given, however, to 
making many general assertions and 
using sweeping statements without ade- 
quate support. 


Father LaFarge in No Postponement: 
U.S. Moral Leadership and the Prob- 


lem of Racial Minorities" writes clearly 


“Juan Comas, Racial Myths. Paris: UNE 
SCO; 1951. Pa. 51. 

“John LaFarge, No Postponement: U. S. 
Moral Leadership and the Problem of Racial 
Minorities. New York: Longmans, Green 


and Co., 1950. Pp. 246. 
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and simply of the Catholic viewpoint 
in interracial relations. He recognizes 
the advantage of acting now while there 
is time and writes from a dual com- 


pulsion of anxiety and confidence. He’ 


is anxious less the American Nation 
forget its traditional ideals but con- 
fident that it has acquired the resources 
essential for assuming leadership in 
the world today. The Church’s work is 
that of guiding, warning, and leaven- 
ing society which must develop the ap- 
propriate instruments for attacking 
moral problems. The author believes 
that a religiously motivated fellowship 
is essential and that we lack, at the 
present time, an adequate idea of what 
is meant by Christian social love. 


The chapters begin with the relat- 
ing of incidents including names of 
persons and places. Each incident is 
a springboard from which the thought 
is developed. The chapters are grouped 
into four sections which are entitled 
“The Conscious Community,” “The 
Advancing Community,” “The Acting 
Community,” and “The World Com- 
munity.’ The greatest amount of space 
is given to a description and some in- 
terpretation of the Catholic interracial 
movement. It is suggested that there 
are few better ways of introducing 
the public to the aspects of the race 
question than the method of analyzing 
one of the encyclicals and then showing 
its bearings upon the particular prob- 
lems of the different racial groups. 


The origin and early growth of the 
Catholic Interracial Council are de- 
scribed. There are explanations re- 
garding the ways in which the Council 
fulfills the needs of supplying a body 
that can formulate basic policy and 
social strategy, utilize people of pres- 
tige, develop permanency, acquire 
standing with the Bishop and thereby 
reconcile lay initiative with Church 
authority. 


The author feels that the Point Four 
Program is America’s opportunity to 
exert moral leadership and come to 
grips with the problems of minority 
people. Our obligation is not only to 
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carry to the undeveloped countries eco- 
nomic freedom but also to help them 
achieve the dignity of free and spirit- 
ually motivated human beings. He does 
not expect the Government to give re- 
ligious guidance. It should, however, 
create the conditions which make pos- 
sible freedom essential to the human 
soul. In the final section of the book 
the reader is given summaries of the 
basic interests which society should 
conserve for the individual, basic prin- 
ciples for developing sound group pol- 
icies, and the author’s own proposals. 
Particularly stressed are the importance 
of repudiating the doctrine of race su- 
premacy, of passing legislation in sup- 
port of moral principles, of developing 
among citizens the true meaning in- 
volved in the human rights concept, 
and effecting changes in local commun- 
ity living. To pursue such a program we 
need the courage to face and declare the 
facts, the patience to make these facts 
known and understood, and the high 
integrity to avoid exploiting a social 
program for personal ends. 


EG wD 


Toward Personal Integration 


Policies and practices pertaining to 
faculty personnel in this country are 
matters of grave concern to those who 
teach in the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. They determine, for the most part, 
the caliber of education received by 
the students and the quality of re- 
search done by the members of this pro- 
fession. These policies and practices 
reflect also the working philosophies of 
their creators. They determine in 
large degree the morale of the major 
portion of those responsible for the 
training of youth. For this reason when 
questions regarding procedures of ap- 
pointment, promotions and salary in- 
creases arise, one often wonders what 
is being done by other institutions do- 
ing similar work. For answers to this 
question interested persons are re- 
ferred to Faculty Personnel Policies 
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in Higher Education’. Lloyd S. Wood- 
burne, Associate Dean, College of Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts, of the 
University of Michigan, was released 
by his college to make a study of these 
problems under a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. He 
visited forty-six institutions which were 
selected because of their standing, 
their geographical spread and their in- 
terest in the study. His findings fur- 
nish plenty of material for rigorous 
thinking on the part of both those who 
teach and those who appoint and su- 
pervise faculty members. 


Woodburne points out differences in 
emphasis on the part of the liberal 
colleges and the universities. Effective 
teaching and productive research are 
the concern of all institutions but the 
liberal arts colleges are more concerned 
with effective teaching, while in the 
universities more stress is placed upon 
research. When questions of appoint- 
ment, salaries or promotions arise, it 
is essential that the qualifications of 
prospective candidates be seriously con- 
sidered with reference to their past 
and probable future contributions to 
the school in these fields. Administra- 
tors have a responsibility for being 
honest with persons who are being in- 
vited to join the staff of their colleges 
concerning their possible future with 
them, They have a further responsi- 
bility for seeing that the proper condi- 
tions and facilities are provided for 
enabling staff members to carry out 
their true functions. When they have 
done this, then staff members have a 
commensurate responsibility for living 
up to their part of their contract. 


Many suggestions concerning the fi- 
nancial arrangements for salaries and 
leaves for scholarly study are made. 
Salary increases of less than five per 
cent are condemned. It is suggested 
that fewer but more worthwhile in- 
creases will go further in maintaining 


1Lloyd S. Woodburne, Faculty Personnel 
Policies in Higher Education, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. 201. 


morale than more widespread but very 
limited raises. He builds up a strong 
case for leaves with full pay for per- 
sons with worthwhile projects instead 
of forcing faculty members to go into 
debt through the practice of granting 
sabbaticals with half pay. 


The following are presented as es- 
sential conditions for the development 
and maintenance of an able faculty: 


1, An appointment procedure 
which will furnish officials with evi- 
dence of ability and promise not de- 
pendent on the warmth of a recom- 
mendation. 


2. Some means of including in the 
survey of candidates most of the 
qualified persons in the country, ir- 
respective of present position or 
geographic location. 


8. An interview technique which 
will gather some clues on the quali- 
ties of the mind and character which 
are desired. 


4, Some unequivocal evidence of 
a candidate’s effectiveness. 


5. A promotional procedure which 
will gain clear evidence on scholarly 
and teaching ability as well as a sug- 
gestion, at least, of the staff mem- 
ber’s long-time contribution to the 
institution. 


6. Announced minimal salaries for 
the various ranks with some indi- 
cation of the range of expectancy. 


7. The elimination of all known 
inequities in the salary scale. 


8. A policy of increases which re- 
views faculty contributions frequent- 
ly and makes salary adjustments on 
this basis. 


9. Merit increases, when made, of 
from 5 per cent to 8 per cent of 
the salary received. 


10. A salary scale substantially 

above the income of service per- 
sonnel in the same cost-of-living 
area. 
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11. The opportunities in teaching 
and research which are held out to 
new appointees supported by posi- 
tive measures providing time for 
reading and time and funds for schol- 
arly work. 


12. Terms of appointment which 
have meaning in terms of their pro- 
bationary character, and the pros- 
pect of elimination at the end of 
them. 


13. A policy of separation from the 
staff which allows the institution to 
look for abler and abler people to 
fill its teaching ranks. 


14. A procedure on elimination 
which takes into account the future 
which can justifiably be held out 
to each member. 


15. A tenure policy which is deriv- 
ed from the permanent obligations of 
the college or university, rather than 
from reasons of economic security. 


16. Retirement plans which allow 

a dignified and satisfying emeritus 
period, and annuities which will al- 
low decent if modest living. 


17. Leaves of absence with full 
salary, for some period of time, for 
scholarly work and research. 


18. A reduction in faculty assigned 
to committees and to clerical or 
semi-administrative duties. 


19. Time for officials and faculty 
committees to consider the long- 
range problems of staff as well as 
the integration of separate policies. 


20. An organization which will per- 
mit the detailed and careful con- 
sideration of present and future 
staff problems at the levels, both of 
the college and of the university. 


It would have been helpful if some 
thought had been given to the dif- 
ficulties faced in matters of promotions 
and salaries by faculty women and fac- 
ulty members who are graduates of the 


institution and who have started out 
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as instructors. There seems to be a 
strong feeling that there is a tendency 
to discriminate against both of these 
groups in matters of advancement, 


How It Feels to Be a Teacher’ could 
well have added to its title ‘“‘and What 
It Means to Be a Teacher”. Mary Hol- 
man has certainly presented the story 
of the tremendous burdens which com- 
munities place upon the people whom 
they employ to guide the development 
of their children. They make demands 
of these public servants which they 
would not think of making of anyone 
else, even themselves, and offer so 
little in return in comparison to what 
they give to other categories of em- 
ployees. Attention is called to the fact 
that taxpayers are not really aware of 
the versatile roles which teachers are 
called upon to play and the minimum 
of opportunities for them to live as 
other humans. 


In order to carry out her responsi- 
bilities to her pupils or students, there 
are so many abilities and understand- 
ings which the teacher must have. She 
has to understand those whom she is 
attempting to teach from an all round 
point of view since the children who 
come into her classroom bring with 
them the effects of all of their ex- 
periences which in turn influence what 
they do in those rooms. There are the 
matters of adjustments to myriad su- 
pervisory and administrative officers. 
Many are the contacts which have to 
be had with varied community groups 
and persons. It is a question whether 
she is to have the privilege of having 
privacy in her living quarters where 
at the end of a long day she may re- 
lax and be herself or whether the pat- 
tern of being an “exemplary” individual 
must be continued in what consti- 
tutes her home. These are but a few 
of the areas in which the feeling of the 
teacher needs to be understood if 
justice is to be provided for those who 


2Mary V. Holman, How it Feels to Be 
a Teacher. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1950. Pp. 207. 
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have such a heavy responsibility for 
the guidance of America’s children. 


The author does not paint an alto- 
gether black picture of the teacher’s 
life. Many are the compensations in 
terms of services rendered to grateful 
children and the opportunities for rich 
living where the remuneration makes 
it possible for them to satisfy some of 
their desires for the better things in 
life. 


In talking with a group of students, 
one of the great spiritual leaders of 
our day purported to have urged the 
students to “Seem as religious as you 
are’. And when one reflects how Joshua 
Liebman’s Peace of Mind was a best 
seller for almost three years, it seems 
to be safe to say that innumerable peo- 
ple feel the need of guidance of the 
spirit in these days that try men’s souls. 
Thousands of college students have sat 
at the feet of Howard Thurman in 
the hope that they might catch from 
him the secret of the guiding force of 
the universe and how they might put 
themselves into relationship with it. 
Those students and others who have 
derived comfort and inspiration from 
the reflections and teachings of this re- 
ligious leader will find much that is 
satisfying to the soul and mind in 
Deep Is the Hunger.’ They will be 
challenged to discover the resources 
within them that are pregnant with 
possibilities for effecting unity of pur- 
pose of living, through dedication of 
themselves to goals of constructive ser- 
vice and shared living among their fel- 
low humans, which will exemplify their 
acceptance of the meaning of God. 
These meditations by Howard Thurman 
are contained in that consummate lan- 
guage and style through which for dec- 
ades he has moved young and old to 
great heights of contemplation. It is 
as if one is seeing and listening to the 
man himself as through the masterful 
and artistic use of poetic prose, he 
carries his readers along with him in 
the examination and explanation of 


3Howard Thurman, Deep is the Hunger, 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. 212. 








life’s meaning and the relationships of 
our actions and thoughts to this mean- 


ing. 


There are meditations to meet every 
mood and spiritual need. There are 
poems to comfort, to challenge and with 
which to make pleas to the Ruler of 
the universe for courage and strength 
and the will to see the light and to do 
the right. Deep Is the Hunger unfolds 
itself through contemplations of a 
“A Sense of History”, “A Sense of 
Self”, “A Sense of Presence”, and se- 
lections “For the Quiet Time.” To 
read this book from time to time can- 
not help but be a soul searching and 
reviving experience. 


Briefer Mention 


Through the words, for the most 
part, of the authors or publishers, at- 
tention is being called to the following 
texts which have been released in most 
cases for use in the lower schools: 


Under the general editorship of May- 
nard Mack of Yale University, seven 
volumes of English masterpieces‘ con- 
sisting of an anthology of “imagina- 
tive literature from Chaucer to T. S. 
Eliot have been made available. The 
volumes are devoted to the Age of 
Chaucer, Elizabethan Drama, Renais- 
sance Poetry, Milton, The Augustans, 
Romantic and Victorian Poetry, and 
Modern Poetry. The editor says these 
volumes “‘present a carefully propor- 
tioned collection of writings in English 

. which are primarily valuable as 
literary works of art.” They contain 
introductions which “try to focus the 
reader’s attention on what is imagina- 
tively interesting and valuable in the 
various selections. If they succeed, they 
will at the same time provide the justi- 
fication for this anthology and dis- 
tinguish it from the many other an- 
thologies that are available.” 


In The Rise of Words and their 


4William Frost, ed., English Masterpieces, 
New York: Prentice Hall, 1950, 7 vols. 
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Meanings, Samuel Reiss uses “a new 
‘phonetic semantic’ viewpoint, as con- 
trasted with the prevailing historical 
oint of view” and approaches the in- 
quiry from the twin angles; (1) ‘““What 
is the full scope of meaning associated 
with a simple word? (2) What is the 
full scope of phonetic change, which, 
within any one language may be exhib- 
ited by words of associated meanings?” 


The Story’ “is a unique anthology of 
short stories designed to assist the 
reader in appreciation and critical eval- 
uation of the short story as a literary 
form. Containing stories by such mas- 
ters of the art as Thomas Mann, Scott 
Fitzgerald, Ivan Bunin, Ernest Hem- 
ingway and others of equal note, the 
compilation includes a number of stories 
with related themes so that treatment 
and effect may be compared... 


The Story is an important addition 
to the literature of the short story as 
a creative technique. It will prove of 
value not only to writers, students and 
teachers, but to readers who seek prop- 
erly to understand and evaluate one of 
the most important literary forms of 
our time”. 


The revised edition of Descriptive 
English Grammar’ seeks to furnish ma- 
terial for a complete course in English 
grammar in which an effort has been 
made to place responsibility of learn- 
ing on the student. The approach is 
inductive: the student is encouraged 
to discover for himself the laws govern- 
ing the behavior of his own language. 
The rules and definitions are presented 
somewhat formally in order to guide 
the student as he progresses from the 
simple to the more difficult phases of 
syntax. 


The third edition of Latin Funda- 





Samuel Reiss, The Rise of Words and 
Their Meanings, New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950, Pp. 301. 

®Mark Schorer, ed., The Story, New 
York: Prentice Hall, 1950. Pp. 606. 

"Homer C. House and Susan E. Harman, 
Descriptive English Grammar, New York: 
Prentice-Hall Inc., 1950. Pp. 457. 
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mentals® endeavors to simplify to a 
greater degree than earlier editions and 
to classify according to difficulty the 
examples selected for practice in trans- 
lation. Substitutes have been provided 
for “many examples that a wide range 
of classroom experience has revealed 
as unsuitable by reason of their com- 
pression or difficulty.” 


“Here for the first time, filling a 
need urgently felt by the specialist and 
layman alike, is a complete glossary 
of all basic terms in psychoanalysis as 
defined and explained in words of Dr. 
Sigmund Freud,’ founder of the school 
of psychoanalysis. . . A genuine store- 
house of information for the layman, 
this volume is at the same time an ex- 
tremely convenient and useful reference 
work for the psychologist, psychiatrist, 
and psychoanalyst. 


Basic Principles of American Busi- 
ness” presents a picture of business 
as it functions in a competitive and 
free society. “This book covers only 
some of the factors of business, in 
simple non-technical language, in order 
to give an over-all view of business. 
Most factual material and the more 
technical phases of business can be 
best understood after this elementary 
view of business is understood”. 


Measuring Our Universe” “has been 
written for those persons whose ques- 
tioning minds have wondered how 
scientists measure the distance, almost 
infinitely small and infinitely great with 
which they deal. It is an attempt... 
to explain how they know what they 
know about distances, the tremendous 


8Erest L. Hettick and A. G. C. Maitland, 
Latin Fundamentals, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951. Pp. 485. 

9Nandur Fodor and Frank Gaynor, ed., 
Freud: Dictionary of Psychoanalysis, New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1950. 


Pp. 208. 

10Harold S. Kahm and Melvin E. Wagner, 
Basic Principles of American Business. 
aan York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. 


q 11Qliver Justin Lee, Measuring Our Uni- 
verse, New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1950. pp. 170. 
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importance of accurate measurement to 
the work they do, and the rigorous logic 
used in handling and interpreting ac- 
curate measurements, 


In this book you will find the very 
human story of how our familiar units 
of length grew out of the practical 
experience of men for thousands of 
years and how the development of the 
sciences made it necessary to define and 
standardize these units and to invent 
new ones’, 


Western America” traces all the prin- 
cipal social and cultural movements 
associated with the West’s exploration, 
settlement and growth. Events and per- 
sonalities are deftly woven into the 
story, yet kept incidental to the social 
forces that shape the course of history 
and made the West what it is today. 
However, this is much more than 
another account of ‘Manifest Destiny’ 
and the turbulent frontier days. The 
authors carry their narrative well into 
the present century and show how, 
as the frontiers disappeared, the en- 
terprising West turned its energies to 
cattle raising, mining, and petroleum 
and erected great urban centers for an 
expanding population”. 


Four teachers of reading instruction 
in teacher-training institutions, each 
of whom with more than ten years of 
public school experience in the teach- 
ing or supervision of teaching of read- 
ing, have brought out a revised edition 


12Leroy R. Hafen and Carl C. Rister, 
Western America. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 695. 


of their Effective Reading Instruction” 
The new edition offers new informa. 
tion concerning illiteracy, current infor- 
mation on the Keystone Flashmeter, 
Tachistoscope, Reading Rate Control- 
ler and the S R A Reading Accelerator, 
There is added material on vision, light 
distribution, and environment, an ex- 
panded discussion of reading readiness 
and classroom arrangement, new test 
materials and a rewriting of the sec- 
tion on silent recreational aids. 


The revision of Teaching the New 


Arithmetic’ “is designed to show the 
teacher or prospective teacher how to 
increase interest, understanding, and 
proficiency in arithmetic among stu- 
dents and thus eliminate pupil failure 
and discouragement. Extensive study 
has been undertaken by the authors to 
extend and further substantiate the 
ideas propounded in the first edition. . . 


The teacher is shown proper limits 
on drill-mastery arithmetic and how 
to carry understanding and a mastery 
plan directly to the student. A definite 
attempt is made to eliminate the ‘deadly 
grind’ features of the study of arith- 
metic by leading the student to analyze 
a process such as addition, the total 
facts, the process steps, and then to 
drill purposefully and rationally for 
perfect scores,” 


M. T. W. 


18M. E. Broom, Mary A. A. Duncan, 
Dorothy Emig and Josephine Stueber, 
Effective Reading Instruction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. 499. 

14Guy M. Wilson et als., Teaching The 
New Arithmetic. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1951. Pp. 483. 
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Current Trends in Negro Education, and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher 
Education of Negroes, 1951-52 


Martin D. Jenxins* 


President, Morgan State College 


HE SURVEY OF STATISTICS OF EN- 
T ROLLMENT AND GRADUATES IN IN~- 
STITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR 
Necrors presented annually’ in this 
section has the following purposes: 
(1) to provide a current picture of 
enrollment in colleges for Negroes; and 
(2) to provide a complete and accurate 
listing of institutions offering under- 
graduate, graduate and professional 
work. 


PROCEDURE 


In November 1951 Negro institutions 
offering work on the undergraduate 
level were requested to provide the fol- 
lowing information: (1) the number of 
college students enrolled during the 
fall term, 1951-52, and during the en- 
tire school year 1950-51; (2) the num- 
ber of degree graduates during the 
school year, 1950-51, including the 
summer session; (3) the number of 
beginning freshmen enrolled for the 
current term; and (4) the enrollment 
of veterans. Institutions offering grad- 
uate or professional work were re- 
quested to provide information concern- 
ing the number of students enrolled 
and degrees conferred. Returns were 
received from 107 institutions offer- 
ing undergraduate work and 19 in- 





*The tabulations were done by Mr. E. 
Jerome Todd, Jr., Laboratory Assistant in 
the Department of Sociology. : 

This survey has appeared annually in The 
Journal of Negro Education since 1937. For 


iat year’s report see 20:207-222, Spring 


stitutions offering graduate or profes- 
sional work. 


Limirations or THE Data 


It is important that certain limita- 
tions of the data be recognized. The 
statistics presented here do not include 
the nonsegregated colleges and univer- 
sities in Northern states, in which 
several thousand Negro students are 
enrolled. The fall-term statistics in- 
clude both part-time and full-time 
resident college students, but exclude 
students in extension and summer 
courses. Further, not all of the in- 
stitutions provided the information re- 
quested; the failure of Alabama State 
College to report appreciably affects 
some of the totals. The total number 
of Negro college and university stu- 
dents is, consequently, considerably 
greater than reported in this survey. 


The questionnaires were filled in by 
the registrar or equivalent adminis- 
trative officer of the institution. In 
some instances, the statistics may have 
been inaccurately reported. This fac- 
tor, which is an inescapable weakness 
of the questionnaire method, probably 
does not seriously affect the accuracy 
of the total compilation. 


Statistics OF UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Total Enrollment, Fall 1951—One 
hundred seven institutions report a 
total enrollment of 60,801 students as 
of the fall term 1951-52. In the 101 
institutions for which data are available 


for both years, the total enrollment 
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decreased 2.9 per cent from last year. 
At this time last year the total enroll- 


ment showed a decrease of 2-6 per cent. 


Distribution of Students by Sex— 
The total enrollment includes 26,541 
male students and 34,260 female stu- 
dents. The respective percentages are 
43.7 and 56, Last year at this time 
male students constituted 48.9 per cent 
of the total fall-term enrollment. The 
enrollment of women students shows 
an appreciable increase over last year- 


The decrease in overall enrollment is 
due to the decline in male enrollment. 


Freshman Enrollment—The 107 in- 
stitutions report a total of 19,864 be- 
ginning freshman students as of the 
fall term, divided by sex as follows: 
male 41.6 per cent, female 58.4 per 
cent, The total freshman enrollment 
is substantially the same as that of 
last year in the institutions which re- 


ported this item for both years. 


Total Enrollment 1950-51—Each in- 
stitution was requested to report the 
total undergraduate college enrollment 
for the school year 1950-51, including 
summer session and extension classes. 
A total of 112,846 students were re- 
ported as enrolled in 96 institutions. 
This figure is not entirely accurate, due 
to the fact that some institutions have 
probably not excluded duplicate en- 
rollments. If the non-reporting insti- 
tutions, including Alabama State Col- 
lege, were included, this total would 
be about 120,000 students, This figure 
may be regarded as a rough overall 
total of the number of undergraduate 
college students served by these insti- 
tutions in 1950-51. 


Distribution of Enrollment in Public 
and Private Institutions—The 40 pub- 


licly-controlled institutions report an 
enrollment of 33,921 students, 55.8 per 


cent of the total; the 68 privately-con- 
trolled institutions have 26,880 students, 
44-2 per cent of the total. Forty-nine 
per cent of the public institutions and 
64 per cent of the private report losses 
in enrollment. 
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Distribution of Enrollment by Rating 


of Institutions—The 72 institutions 
fully accredited by their regional as- 
sociation report an enrollment of 55, 
624 students, 91.5 per cent of the 
total; and the 35 institutions not ac- 
credited by their regional association 
report only 5,177 students enrolled, 
8.5 per cent of the total. The Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools this year discontinued its long- 
standing practice of rating Negro ap- 
proved institutions “A” and those not 
fully approved “B”. Of the 10 colleges 
formerly rated “B’, 6 are now fully 
approved and 4 are not accredited. 


Only 7 of the non-accredited insti- 
tutions are publicly supported; 4 of 
these are degree-granting institutions. 
States now having the poorest records 
with respect to non-accredited insti- 
tutions are: Delaware (whose single 
institution lost its former accredita- 
tion); Maryland (2 of 5 institutions 
accredited) ; Arkansas (2 of 5. institu- 
tions accredited); and Mississippi (8 
of 13 institutions accredited). Of the 
4 non-accredited four-year public in- 
stitutions, 2 are in Maryland, 1 is in 
Delaware and 1 (a new institution) 
is in Mississippi. 

Distribution of Enrollment in Four 
Year and Less-than-Four-Year Insti- 
tutions — Eighty-nine four-year insti- 
tutions report an enrollment of 59,160 
students, 97 per cent of the total, and 
18 two-year institutions have a total 
of only 1,641 students, 3 per cent of 
the total. 


Graduates of Four Year Courses— 
Eighty-nine four-year institutions re- 
port a total of 12,587 graduates (bac- 
calaureate degrees) during the 1950- 
51 school year, a decrease of 2.4 per 
cent in the institutions reporting in both 
the current and the preceding years. 
The graduates are divided by sex as 


follows: male 44.4 per cent, female 


55.6 per cent, 


Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War I11—There are two Federal laws 


which make provision for the education 
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of veterans. Public Law 16 provides 
for the education of physically-disabled 
veterans and Public Law 346—the so- 
called “GI Bill of Rights”’— makes 
financial provision for the education of 
any “not dishonorably discharged”’ vet- 
eran, Each institution was requested 
to indicate the number of veterans en- 
rolled under the provisions of either 
Public Law 16 or 346. Eighty-four in- 
stitutions report a total of 5,807 vet- 
erans enrolled during the fall term in 
undergraduate courses. This repre- 
sents a decrease of approximately 41 
per cent in veteran enrollment since 
last year in the 84 institutions report- 
ing both years. There were, in addi- 
tion, 831 veterans enrolled in graduate 
and professional curricula. 


Size of Institutions—Shown in Table 
II is a distribution of 107 Negro in- 
stitutions of higher education on the 
basis of total fall-term enrollment, 
including resident and undergraduate, 
graduate and professional students. 


Howard University is the largest in- 
stitution reporting with a total of 
8,761 students enrolled during the fall 
term 1951-52. The median institution 
has an enrollment of approximately 
475 students, 


Statistics or GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Returns were received from 17 of the 
18 institutions offering work on the 
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graduate level (Table III). These in. 
stitutions report a total of 1,890 sty- 
dents enrolled during the fall term 
1951-52, distributed by sex as follows: 
male 58.6 per cent; female 41.4 per 
cent. Graduate enrollment shows an in- 
crease of 15.5 per cent over that of 
last year in institutions reporting for 
both years. 


The enrollment during the entire 
school year 1950-51 in 17 institutions, 
including the summer session, was 
8,900 students, of whom 58 per cent 
were women students. 


Graduate degrees were conferred 
on 876 students, divided by sex as 
follows: male 40 per cent; female 60 
per cent. The number of graduates 
increased slightly over last year and 
constitute the largest number of mas- 
ters’ degrees awarded in any one year 
by institutions for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes. 


None of these institutions offers grad- 
uate work beyond the master’s level. 


PRoFEssIoNAL ScHOOLS' 


The professional school statistics are 


*Enrollments in the following curricula, which 
might properly be regarded as professional, 
appear in the tabulations of undergraduate 
and graduate enrollment rather than at this 


point: Education, engineering, music, and 


fine arts. 


TABLE II 


Size or INsTITUTIONS oF HiGHER EDUCATION oF NEGROES 
ON THE Basis or THEIR FALL TERM 1951 ENROLLMENT 
(INCLUDING GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL STUDENTS) 





Enrollment 


Number of Institutions 
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complete, except for law, theology and 
nursing. As is shown in Table IV, 
the following professional curricula are 
offered in institutions for the higher 
education of Negroes: Law, 6 institu- 
tions; social work, 2; medicine, 2; 
dentistry, 2; dental hygiene, 2; phar- 
macy, 3; library science, 2; labora- 
tory technology, 2; public health, 1; 
journalism, 1. The present tabulation 
includes only 3 institutions offering 
theology and 2 offering nursing but 
there are several other institutions in 
which these curricula are available. 


The totals for the several schools 
and curricula are clearly shown in 
Table IV and will not be repeated at 
this point. It is to be noted that almost 
the entire burden of professional edu- 
cation, except law, is being carried by 
the privately-controlled institutions. 


CoMMENT 


College enrollment is continuing to 
decline from the peak reached in the 
immediate postwar years. It is of some 
significance that the decrease in en- 
rollment is somewhat less in institu- 
tions of higher education of Negroes 
(3 per cent) than in colleges and uni- 
versities generally (8 per cent). This 
differential may be attributed to the 
fact that the enrollment of women stu- 
dents in the institutions for Negroes 
actually showed an increase over the 
preceding year thus reducing the mag- 
nitude of the overall loss in enrollment. 


Historically, women students have 
constituted about 60 per cent of the 
total enrollment in Negro colleges and 
universities, an almost exact reversal 
of the situation in American institu- 
tions of higher education generally. 
During the immediate postwar years, 
due to the influx of veterans, male en- 
rollment in the institutions for Negroes 
reached a peak of almost 60 per cent 
of the total. With the dwindling of the 
veteran college population and the in- 
creasing number of women matriculants, 
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the pattern of enrollment by sex is 
assuming its old familiar shape. 


The accreditation picture in the 
Southern area was clarified considerably 
by the action of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in eliminating the bothersome category 
of “B” rated institutions. In December 
1951 the Executive Committee of the 
Association voted to grant approved 
Negro institutions accredited rating 
without the “A” or “B” designation. 


One of the gratifying developments 
in the area of higher education of 
Negroes is the qualitative improve- 
ment of colleges serving Negro youth. 
Ten years ago less than half the total 
enrollment was in fully accredited in- 
stitutions. This year more than 90 per 
cent of the students are in colleges 
and universities fully accredited by 
a regional association. This is not to 
say though that all of these students 
are in satisfactory college environment. 
The writer recently observed some of 
the fully accredited colleges and can 
but wonder at some of the standards 
applied by accrediting agencies. 


Negro students are admitted to some 
units of the state university in all 
but 5 of the states in which higher 
institutions for Negroes are located. 
It is as yet too early to observe the 
influence of this factor on graduate 
and professional enrollment in the Ne- 
gro institutions. For the present at 
least graduate enrollment in many of 
the public institutions is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. In a few institutions 
the number of graduate students en- 
rolled over the full year, including the 
summer session, is comparable with the 
total undergraduate enrollment. In 
light of the personnel and physical re- 
sources of most of the institutions at- 
tempting a graduate program, the up- 
surge of graduate enrollments should 
be a matter of serious concern to all 
who are interested in the qualitative 
aspects of education. 
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Section B: The Status of Graduate Offerings in Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Education in Negro 
Colleges and Universities 1950-1951 


ALLEN Ericson WEATHERFORD, II 


In Charge of Recreation Education and Research, and Recreation Specialist 
for the North Carolina Recreation Commission 


INCE 1945, GRADUATE OFFERINGS 
S IN HEALTH 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION EDUCA- 
tion in Negro colleges and universities 
have been a much debated topic. Al- 
ready, it has been suggested strongly 
that there should be first, an upgrading 
in the quality of teaching and in the 
present offerings on the undergraduate 
level before professional graduate 
education is projected in these institu- 
tions. -"This survey is the first attempt 
to study the three fields at the grad- 
uate level in Negro institutions of 
higher learning. 


EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 


The aim of this investigation was to 
determine the status of professional 
graduate offerings in health education, 
physical education, and recreation ed- 
ucation in Negro colleges and univer- 
sities by means of reporting on: (1) the 
professional competency of the grad- 
uate faculty as indicated by the num- 
ber of persons employed in the grad- 
uate program, and the nature and the 
extent of formal education obtained 


*The National Conference on Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
The National Conference On Undergraduate 
Professional Preparation in Physical Educa- 
tion, Health Education, and Recreation. 
(Held at Jackson’s Mill) Weston, West 
Virginia, May 16-27, 1948. p. 40. 

*The National Conference on Graduate 
Study in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Graduate Study in 
Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. (Held at Pere Marquette) 
State Park, Illinois, January 1950. p. 31. 


in one or more of the three profes- 
sional fields by these persons; (2) the 
nature and the extent of the credit 
hour requirements for the master’s de- 
gree at these institutions; (3) the 
nature and the extent of the research 
program established; (4) facilities and 
equipment; and (5) existing needs as 
revealed by suggestions listed by per- 
sons in charge of the graduate pro- 
grams. 


This investigation was confined to 
Negro institutions of higher learning 
offering graduate education in one or 
more of the three professional fields: 
namely, health education, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation education for 
1950-1951, 


PROCEDURES 


Since no previous study has been 
made that would have indicated the 
approximate number and _ location of 
institutions offering graduate educa- 
tion in one or more of the professional 
fields, a pilot survey was necessary. 
Ninty-six Negro institutions were sent 
a questionnaire, from which seventy- 
eight replies were received. Of this 
number, thirty-three institutions of- 
fered the undergraduate major in phys- 
ical education combined with health 
education. Of the thirty-three institu- 
tions,’ which offered undergraduate ed- 
ucation in the field, four conducted the 
graduate program in one or more of 


*In 1946, nineteen Negro colleges and uni- 
versities offered a major in health and physi- 
cal education. By 1951, this number had in- 
creased to thirty-three or 74 per cent. 
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the professional fields. Two different 
institutions, which did not offer either 
an undergraduate major or minor in 
health and physical education, spon- 
sored courses in health education at 
the graduate level. A total of six in- 
stitutions offered graduate courses in 
one or more of the professional fields.‘ 


A second questionnaire was sent only 
to the six institutions which indicated 
on their returned questionnaire that 
they sponsored the graduate program. 
Five institutions returned the second 
questionnaire. 


FInpDINGs 


Professional Competency of Grad- 
uate Faculty. Fourteen persons were 
employed in graduate programs of 
five of the six Negro institutions of- 
fering courses in professional education. 
Seven additional persons were employed 
on a part-time basis. Of the total 
twenty-one persons employed, four 
were listed as instructors; one as an 
assistant professor; six as associate 
professors; and ten as professors. Nine- 
teen held undergraduate degrees in the 
professional fields; nineteen held mas- 
ters’ degrees; and seven or 35 per cent 
held doctors’ degrees in the profession- 
al fields. Two persons held doctors’ 
degrees in other fields, 


The Nature and the Extent of 
Course Requirements for the Master’s 
Degree. Two institutions offered a 
graduate major in health education and 
also a graduate major in physical ed- 


*(1) Alabama State College for Negroes, 
Montgomery, Alabama; (2) Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Social Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia; (3) North Carolina College at 
Durham, Durham, North Carolina; (4) 
Prairie View State College, Prairie View, 
Texas; (5) Tennessee A. and I. State Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee; and (6) Texas 
State University for Negroes, Houston, 
Texas. 

‘Prairie View State College did not partic- 
ipate in the second part of the investigation ; 
therefore, data on this institution are not 
complete. However, it is listed in this inves- 
tigation as offering graduate education in 
health education and physical education 
which was reported in the pilot study. 
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ucation. One institution reported a grad- 
uate major in recreation education and 
another reported that plans had been 
laid for a graduate major in recrea- 
tion. 


One institution offered a major in 
health education in the Department of 
Education and another institution re- 
ported that it offered a combination ma- 
jor in health and physical education. 
One other institution reported that it of- 
fered some graduate courses in either 
of the three professional fields as a 
part of the major program in Social 
work. 


A graduate minor could be obtained in 
health education in four of the institu- 
tions, or in physical education in three 
of the institutions, or in recreation 
education in one of the institutions. 


From thirty to thirty-five quarter 
hours or from twenty to twenty-five 
semester hours were required in the 
major field of emphasis. Whereas, from 
fifteen to twenty quarter hours or from 
fifteen to eighteen semester hours were 
required in the minor field of interest. 
All institutions required the writing 
of a master’s thesis. 


The Research Program. Fourteen 
faculty members were associated with 
the research program in the three 
fields in five of the institutions offering 
graduate professional education. Of the 
fourteen persons, eight had earned 
doctors’ degrees; six of these individ- 
uals had degrees in the field and two 
others had earned doctors’ degrees in 
other fields; the remaining six had 
masters’ degrees. 


Seven persons supervised research 
projects or theses in health education; 
four different persons supervised re- 
search projects in physical education; 
and two other persons directed research 
investigations in recreation education 
and in field studies, In the five institu- 
tions reporting on the research pro- 
grams, there was a cooperative rela- 
tionship between the different depart- 
ments conducting research projects. 
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One institution reported a Bureau of 
Educational Research from which any 
department might obtain assistance if 
it desired. 


Research Projects Under Way. Four 
of the five institutions reported ten 
research projects under way of which 
two were in health, two in physical 
education, and six in recreation. The 
normative-survey method was used in 
collecting data for six of the projects, 
the historical method for one, experi- 
mental method for one, and the causal- 
comparative method for another. 


Research Projects Completed. Four 
of the five institutions reported that 
thirteen research projects had been 
completed. Of this number, four were 
in health, seven in physical education, 
and two were in recreation, Only three 
faculty members reported their own 
research projects, In all research pro- 
jects completed, the normative-survey 
method was used. 


Problems Needing Research. Six in- 


stitutions reported, through the pilot 


survey, forty-six topics needing re- 
search, Topics adaptable to research 
investigations were as follows: his- 
torical, three; normative-survey, fif- 
teen; experimental, six; causal-com- 
parative, twelve; correlation, four; case- 


study and genetic, three each. 


Facilities and Equipment. All in- 
stitutions reported that they had neither 
laboratories nor adequate facilities and 
equipment necessary for promoting 
graduate education in the fields con- 
cerned in this investigation. 


Two institutions were without a 
swimming pool; three had inadequate 
gymnasium space. However, two in- 
stitutions revealed that a new gym- 
nasium was being constructed on their 
campus. When the gymnasia have been 
completed, they should fulfill the great 
need for more adequate classroom, 
laboratory, and office space. 


Additional Existing Needs. Persons, 
delegated the responsibility for hand- 


ling the graduate education, were 
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asked to offer suggestions which might 
improve the graduate curricula. The 
following suggestions were made: 


1. There is need for additional, quali- 
fied personnel in the graduate program, 
This suggestion was based on the fact 
that too many graduate students were 
assigned to one teacher as their ad- 
viser who, in many instances, already 
had a full teaching schedule plus other 
academic responsibilities. 


2. There is need for more time for 
study and reorganization of the grad- 
uate program, guidance of graduate 
students by resident faculty, and for 
individual research investigation by 
faculty. In this instance, it was re- 


vealed that there should be a con- 


tinuity in course offerings rather than 
courses being offered in disrupted 


series. 


3. There is need for clarification of 
policies affecting graduate offerings 


and of requirements for the master’s 
degree. This adjustment would elimi- 


nate many cross-purposes of mem- 
bers of the graduate faculty, 


4. There is need for coordination in 
the three professional fields at the 


graduate level relative to a functional, 
basic philosophy of education, The 


graduate curricula in health educa- 
tion, physical education, and in rec- 


reation should function as an integral 
part of the total academic framework 


of the institution. 


5. There is need for rank, tenure, 


and sabbatical leave for faculty to 
travel, study, and to write, all of 


which are essential for professional 
growth and development in a high- 
ly competitive civilization where quality 
of production is of significant impor- 
tance. 


6. There is need for active, profes- 
sional membership and contact in state 
organizations of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation whereby common 
problems in the three fields may be 


discussed at the state level. 
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7, There is need for more functional 
reciprocation between all institutions 
offering graduate education in health 
education, physical education, and rec- 
reation education within the same state. 
Wherever such relationship exists, in- 
tellectual honesty and true scholar- 
ship are evidenced. 


8. There is need for more adequate 
facilities and equipment necessary for 
carrying on a more desirable graduate 


program. 


ConcLusion AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


From an analysis of the data pre- 
sented herein, it appears to the writer 
that Negro institutions, which have 
assumed the responsibility for promot- 
ing graduate education in the three 
professional fields, are demonstrating 
their eficiency and effectiveness in these 
areas about as well as one might ex- 
pect with what personnel, facilities, 
and equipment they have for promot- 
ing the programs. Therefore, it is rec- 


ommended ; 
1, That Negro colleges and univer- 


sities, which have assumed the respon- 
sibility for promoting graduate edu- 
cation in health education, physical. 
education, and recreation education, 
should seriously consider the advisa- 
bility of continuing these offerings in 
their present status.” 


2. That whatever graduate offerings 
in the three professional fields are to 
be sponsored by Negro institutions of 
higher learning should be guided by 
the most reliable studies dealing with 
the curricula and with standards rec- 
ommended. 


*This study was completed by April 15, 1951 
for the Research Section of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation which held its Annual Con- 
vention in Detroit, Michigan, April 15-21, 
1951. Since then, the North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham, has been granted funds 
in the amount a $271,200 to expand its 
graduate studies and to strengthen its under- 
graduate curricula, Then next July (1952), 
it will apply an additional $43,200 to provide 
courses leading to the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Education. (The News and 
Observer, “North Carolina College Granted 
Fund to Provide for Doctorates”, The News 
and Observer: Raleigh, North Carolina, Vol. 
CLXXIII, No. 38, pp. 1-12, 1951 
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Section C: Practices of American Negro Colleges and Universities 
Regarding Graduate Training of Faculty Members 
Within the Employing Institution 


R. Grann Luioyp 


Professor of Social Science, South Carolina State College 


ISELY OR UNWISELY, IT HAS BE- 


\ \ COME FASHIONABLE TO CON- 


STANTLY PROD MEMBERS OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY FACULTIEs to “do ad- 
ditional study” and/or acquire higher 
degrees. Such urgency presents a prob- 
blem to the following groups of full- 
time faculty members: (1) Those em- 
ployed in institutions which are hesi- 
tant to allow faculty members to “do 
additional study” and/or obtain higher 
degrees within the employing institu- 
tion. (2) Those employed in institutions 
whose graduate programs are too weak 
to benefit such faculty members. (3) 
Those faculty members who are un- 
able to give up their regular incomes 


to study. 


The major purpose of this study 
was to determine the practices of Ne- 
gro graduate schools toward granting 
full-time faculty members an oppor- 
tunity to: (1) earn an advanced degree 
from the employing institution, (2) 
take graduate courses at the employing 
college or university to qualify for 
advanced status on the salary schedule, 
and (3) take graduate courses at the 
employing institution with the credit 
earned being applied toward an ad- 
vance degree at another college or uni- 
versity: 


This study was limited to the Ameri- 
can Negro colleges and universities of- 
fering training leading to the master’s 
degree as of September, 1950. The 
increasing demand for equalization of 
salaries and educational opportunity, 
the growing number of Negro institu- 
tions of higher education offering grad- 
uate programs leading to the master’s 
degree, and the inescapable necessity 


for a greater degree of competence and 


efficiency within the graduate faculties 
makes this study peculiarly significant, 


In January, - 1951, questionnaires 
were sent to the 20 American Negro 
colleges and universities offering grad- 
uate work leading to the master’s de- 


gree. Among the data sought were the 


following: 


1. The extent to which these insti- 
tutions offer their full-time faculty 
members an opportunity to earn the 
master’s degree within the institution. 


2. Whether or not these institutions 
permit their full-time faculty mem- 
bers to qualify for advanced status on 
the salary schedule by taking graduate 
work within the institution. 


3. The degree to which the employing 
institutions offer full-time faculty men- 
bers the privilege of taking graduate 
courses within the institution, with the 
credits earned being applied toward 


an advanced degree at another college 
or university. 


Nineteen or 95 per cent of the insti- 
tutions queried processed and returned 
the questionnaire.* The findings were 
as follows: Eleven or 57.9 per cent of 
the nineteen responding institutions 
have full-time faculty members who do 


*The nineteen colleges and universities co- 
operating in this study were: (1) A. and T. 
College of North Carolina, (2) Alabama 
A. and M.. Atlanta University Schools of 
(3) Business Administration, (4) Education, 
(5)Library Service, and (6) Social Work, 
(7) Bishop, (8) Fisk, (9) Florida A. and 
M., (10) Howard, (11) Lincoln (Mo.), (12) 
North Carolina College, (13) Prairie View, 
(14) South Carolina State, (15) Tennes- 
see State, (16) Texas Southern, (17) Tus- 
kegee, (18) Virginia State, and (19) Xavier. 
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not have a master’s degree. Oddly 
enough, 11 or 57.9 per cent of the col- 
leges and universities involved in this 
study offer full-time faculty members 
an opportunity to earn the master’s de- 
gree within the employing institution, 
8 or 42-1 per cent do not, but, 2 insti- 
tutions or 10.5 per cent of those in- 
volved did not reply to the question. 
It is interesting to observe, however, 
that whereas small proportions of the 
faculties of both Fisk University and 
Tennessee State College do not have 
a master’s degree neither of these in- 
stitutions offers such faculty members 
the privilege of earning the master’s 
degree. Both indicate, however, that 
in rare instances they might favor a 
full-time faculty member. 


Fifteen or 78.9 per cent of the co- 
operating colleges and universities have 
provisions in their salary schedule per- 
mitting increased compensation for 
graduate work completed, 3 or 15.8 
per cent do not and | or 5.3 per cent 
did not respond to the question. In- 
cidentally, only 8 or 53.3 per cent of 
the institutions having such provisions 
offer full-time faculty members an op- 
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portunity to take graduate courses at 
the employing college or university to 
meet requirements for advanced status 
on the salary schedule. Six of the fif- 
teen institutions concerned replied in 
the negative and one failed to follow 
through with the question. 


Of the 19 institutions involved in 
this study, 13 or 68.4 per cent offer 
full-time faculty members the privilege 
of taking graduate courses at the em- 
ploying institution to be used in partial 
fulfillment of advanced degree require- 
ments elsewhere, Excepting Howard 
University which did not respond to 
the question, these 19 institutions have 
begun offering graduate courses at 
various periods between 1929, when the 
Atlanta University School of Business 
Administration and the Atlanta Uni- 
versity School of Education began do- 
ing so, and 1948, when Bishop College 
began offering graduate work. Only 10 
institutions replied to the inquiry re- 
garding policy changes since the estab- 
lishment of their graduate programs; 
two indicated that slight policy chang- 
es had been made. 
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Section D: Rural Education in Mississippi 


Wiiiam Covucn, Jr. 


Instructor in English, Jackson College 


E VERYBODY REALIZES THAT IN PUB- 
LIC EDUCATION MISSISSIPPI HAS 


BEEN ONE OF THE MOST RETARDED 
STATES IN THE UNION—that it spends 
less per capita for the education of its 
citizens, that it has the poorest school 
facilities, and that it hires teachers 
with less training than any other state. 
Most people also realize that however 
bad the general conditions may be, it 
is still necessary to multiply by ten 
before one arrives at the state of af- 
fairs as it exists for Negroes. 


The problem of education is most 
critical in the rural areas where most 
of the Negroes in the state live. If 
you ask any of the 6000 teachers in 
rural Negro schools, approximately 
2000 of whom attend the summer ses- 
sions at Jackson College every year, 
“What are the worst problems that 
confront you?” they are certain to re- 
spond with this combination: “Bad ad- 
ministration, bad facilities, bad back- 
ground.” After working with these 
teachers in the classroom and visiting 
them in their teaching situations, one 
sees clearly all that is summed up in 
the three B’s. 


There are 82 counties in Mississippi 
and 82 white school superintendents. 
Yet most of the counties boast a high 
percentage of Negro population and 
one, Tunica County, has the highest 


percentage of Negro population in 
the United States. The problem of 
county superintendent grows mainly 
out of two conditions. First, this power- 
ful office is filled by public election, 
and Negroes are only beginning to 
vote in Mississippi. Next, the office 
carries no requirements as to educa- 
tional background or previous exper- 
ience. The obvious result is that the 
person who will hire and fire Negro 


teachers, approve curricula and ex- 
penditures, set educational policy in 
the Negro community and in general 
interpret the laws of the State Board, 
is one whose election to office does not 
reflect the choice of the Negroes vitally 
concerned and whose acquaintance with 
school administration often leaves much 
to be desired. To add that he may be 
unsympathetic towards Negroes in gen- 
eral is to labor the point. When the 
qualifications of the superintendent are 
satisfactory, and they sometimes are, 
the core of the problem still exists: 
authority rests in the hands of one who 
is neither a part of, nor responsible to, 
the community over which he exercises 
important control. 


At its worst the office can become 
an agency for the exploitation of Ne- 
gro teachers and pupils. For example, 
many rural teachers today are paying 
monthly installments on sets of world 
atlases and histories of mankind which 
they neither need nor desire, simply 
because salesmen have approached 
them representing the superintendent's 
interest in the reading habits of his 
teachers, In one county the superin- 
tendent, after agreeing to match the 
pupils dollar for dollar toward the pur- 
chase of badly needed chairs, later 
changed his mind and decided to use the 
money contributed by the pupils to 
“balance the budget.” The method is 
less indirect in another county where it 
is reported that deductions are made 
straight from the teacher’s paycheck to 
supplement the superintendent’s salary. 


Or it may be a Negro principal op- 
erating under the protective indif- 
ference of the superintendent. The pres- 
ence of candy machines and soft drink 
bars in the lunch room is not uncom- 
mon in rural Negro schools. In Clark 
County a principal includes “educa- 
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tional films” in the school program. 
Twice a week during school hours 
teachers and pupils are marched into 
the assembly room where they view 
an unselected, grade B Hollywood 
picture. Attendance is compulsory and 
admission is charged at the door. The 
money collected goes into a “fund” 
of which the principal is treasurer. It 
should be mentioned that a corps of 
hardworking and capable Jeanes Teach- 
ers represent a valuable stabilizing 
factor in the school administration. 
Unfortunately, it is still possible to 
go over the heads of these workers 
where the superintendent-principal al- 
liance is close. Intrusion in the per- 
sonal affairs of teachers, officiousness, 
and the exercise of whim and caprice 
are the prerogatives of Negro princi- 
pals who stand in good; fear and inde- 
cisiveness are for those who do not. 
These are a few of the things rural 
teachers mean when they say, “bad 
administration.” 


For any one desiring to investigate 
the nature of facilities in these schools, 
all that is required is an automobile, a 
tank filled with gas, and a free after- 
noon, Take any highway and you will 
soon approach a low-slung, modern type 
school building or network of buildings 
set back from the road and well land- 
scaped. Mississippi is entering a phase 
of school construction and here is a 
pleasing sign of its progress. This is 
a white school. You will not have pro- 
ceeded far, however, before you en- 
counter a less engaging sight—a lean- 
to frame building, the windows broken 
and the surrounding dirt yard popu- 
lated with chickens. This is a Negro 
school. Perhaps the most astonishing 
example of this sort of inequity is 
to be found on Highway 51 where 
Caney Creek School, a dilapidated 
shack flanked with out-houses, crouches 
across the road from the splendid new 


Byrum School for whites. The Negro 
pupils walk to Caney Creek while the 
Byrum pupils are conveyed by bus, 
the advantage being stressed by the 
daily practice of flinging objects from 
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the bus windows at the barefoot pil- 
grims in the road. 


An inspection of the interior of 
the rural Negro schools leads to fur- 
ther discoveries. In Marion County 
a young teacher had just been 
appointed librarian of a small collection 
of torn and antiquated volumes, the 
sole library for a school of nearly 500 
elementary and high school children. 
In Le Flore County there was a shiny 
new set of Tolstoy for ninth graders. 
Nobody could account for this. Every- 
where one finds that either there is 
no library at all, or that a closet full 
of dusty gift books serve the purpose. 


Classroom space and teaching loads 
present further problems. In Leake 
County ninety primary grade pupils 
were jammed into one room with a 
single teacher. “I keep them as quiet 
as I can,” she explained. In Simpson 
County two separate high school classes: 
occupied one fair-sized room with a 
minimum of confusion. I later learned 
that the teacher who had conducted 
the English section was a home eco- 
nomics major. The need for space 
causes classrooms to be partitioned in- 
to mazes. It is often necessary to de- 
tour through certain rooms in order to 
reach other parts of the building or 
to get outdoors. The result, as observed 
at two schools in Leake County, is a 
steady flow of traffic through class- 
rooms while instruction is in progress. 

Student records are only recently 
being kept in many of these schools. 
In the past transcripts were prepared 
by a principal out of his recollection or 
on the basis of his current opinion of 
the student. Today a duplicate trans- 
cript may reveal a completely different 
set of courses and grades from the 
original. One twelfth grade principal 
reports that when he came to his 
school three years ago there was not a 
single record. Since that time he has 
instituted a filing system, although there 
are nine years that must forever re- 
main subject to his imagination. 


If you question a Negro in Missis- 
sippi concerning any personal short- 
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coming, he is likely to explain that he 
has a “bad background” (although he 
can and usually does perform well once 
he has tried). Like most generalizations, 
this slogan means everything and noth- 
ing. It may be offered by a student 
who has flunked an examination, @ 
teacher or administrator who has been 
careless in his duties, or a parent 
who has been negligent. It is pertinent 
when it refers to some of the conditions 
discussed above, but becomes a ridicu- 
lous form of rationalization when used 
to excuse common bad habits or when 
applied to normal, healthy youngsters. 


For the rural Negro teacher a bad 
background means that he has been al- 
lowed to teach before he has acquired 
the rudiments of a good education. To- 
day sixty per cent of the rural teach- 
ers have not finished college and many 
have only a diploma from an unac- 
credited high school. It will not be un- 
til 1954 that a college degree will be 
necessary for a teaching certificate. 
At that time certain provisions will 
be made for those teachers who will 
have not yet finished college. 


Thousands of teachers driven by 
impending circumstances to seek col- 
lege credit are unable to read and 
write with ordinary literacy. Some are 
alert and eager to learn, Many are 
advanced in age and distorted in values. 
To them college is a device and an im- 
position. One veteran teacher demanded 
a refund of her tuition fees on the 
ground that she had paid in good faith 
for C’s but had received F’s instead. 
Others are satisfied to invoke the wrath 
of the Lord against harried instructors 
who have found it impossible to record 
a passing grade for their work. An 
intense remediation program has not 
proved entirely adequate to the needs 
of these teachers, many of whom have 
perfected elaborate systems for con- 
cealing their weaknesses, and attempts 
to work with them “‘at their level” have 
sometimes resulted in the assignment 
of third grade textbooks. It is still too 
early to determine what will be the 
outcome of such experiments. 
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The reader may indeed wonder if 
there is a bright side to this picture, ~ 
Fortunately there is. Amelioration may ~ 
be expected from several sources. The 
state of Mississippi, in a desperate 
attempt to implement its “separate but 
equal” doctrine, has begun to increase 
appropriations for better facilities and 
is gradually raising the training re 
quirements and salaries of Negro teach-- 
ers. This will not satisfy integrationists, 
but it will force many inferior teachers” 
out of the field and will attract younger 


and more competent personnel. The ~ 
stage will then be set for further ade 
vancement. The new interest on the ~ 


part of the state will also serve asq ~ 
check on those administrators and su- 
pervisors who have grown lax and © 
autocratic. Already qualifying require- 
ments for these jobs are being discus- 
sed. 


After ten years of influence Jackson 
College is beginning to produce dis- — 
cernible effects on the rural communi- 
ties. It is becoming important to be, 
not just a teacher, but a good teacher, 
and pride in the profession is rapidly 
growing. Prospective young teachers 
are receiving sound training before 
they have fallen into the despair and 
evil practices of their less fortunate 
elders. 


The most heartening sign in Missis- 
sippi, however, is the spirit of awaken- 
ing shared by Negro educators and citi- 
zens alike. Everywhere there is lively 
debate and planning for the future. 
More Negroes are voting at the polls 
or are suing for that right. Voting was 
one of the main topics of discussion at 
the 1951 convention of the colored 
Mississippi Teachers Association. More 
Negroes are seeking graduate training. 
Outsiders are regarded with less sus- 
picion and hostility. The Negro im 
Mississippi is learning that he can get 
over his “bad background.” He also 
believes that he will outlive “bad ad- 
ministration” and “bad facilities”— 
and these are good beliefs to hold im 
a world of crisis and insecurity. 








